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Tue Norruern Licurt is devoted to the free discussion of such 
topics of public interest as are not partisan in their character : 
but all communications, excepting such as are merely literary 
or designed to convey general intelligence, must appear under 
the signatures of their authors. The conductors of the North- 
ern Light are not responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
communications; nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the 
slightest degree, significant of theirown. It was believed that 
the freedom of discussion, on which the publication is founded, 
would, by exhibiting a variety of opinion and argument on the 
same subject in the same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but in 
thus opening its columns to all, it is munifest that the respon- 
sibility of the conductors can extend only to the exclusion of 
matter which is either partisan or personal in its character, or 
which is repugnant to sound morals. 





JJolitical Science. 
[For the Northern Light.) 


PROTECTION THE CAUSE OF ENLIGHTENED PHI- 
LANTHROPY. 





BY HORACE GREELY. 

A friend recently called my attention to an article 
by Gerrit Smivrn, in a former number of this 
journal, arguing the impolicy and injustice of pro- 
tective legislation, on the assumption that it con- 
flicts with the dictates of an expansive, all-embracing 





it can buy, it will be prevented from so doing by the 
vast manufacturing capital concentrated in the old 
country, which capital, perceiving that a large and 
profitable market is about to be closed against its 
products by home competition, will glut that market 
at prices even below cost, for a time, in order to 
crush or cripple its infant rival. This has already 
been done more than once in the history of our coun- 
try. Many will readily remember that, after the 
peace of 1815, when the manufacturers of Great 
Britain found their market in this quarter disputed by 
our own establishments, which had grown up under 
the protection of the war, they fairly deluged our 
ports with their fabrics at prices ruinously below 
cost, publicly advertising to sell them in Boston at 
‘ pound per pound’—that is, what had cost $4.44 in 
England, for $3.33 in Boston. Here was an imme- 
diate loss, but it was doubtless more than counterbal- 
anced by the ultimate gain, through the destruction 
of a rivalry, which tended to limit their present pro- 
fits, and threatened ultimately to destroy the Ameri- 
can market altogether. Their conduct was precise- 
ly in accordance with the policy of Great Britain, 
as expounded by Chatham, Cobbett, Brougham, and 
other competent authorities. 

Let me give another illustration on this head: The 
mineral zinc, which is now so extensively used among 
us, has been sold in New-York as low as five or six 
cents a pound; it now Commands ten cents. Inex- 
haustible mines of it exist in New-Jersey, from 
which the country would readily be supplied at six 
cents per pound. Yet no one undertakes the work-, 
ing of the mines, because the moment this should be 
done, the foreign produce, in the absence of any 
duty, would throw down the price of the article to 
five, and perhaps to three or four cents, thus ruining 
the American miner, and destroying the thousands 
of capital invested in the enterprise. It costs little 
or nothing to import the German article, it being 
brought over as ballast to the more costly silks, 
cloths and toys, which we take in exchange for our 
agricultural staples; and the large capital, cheap 





philanthropy. As my own researches upon this sub- 
ject have been patient and protracted, and have led | 
me to conclusions directly opposite to those which | 
Mr. Smith so complacently assumes as the basis of | 
his argument, J must ask the favor of a brief space | 
in your pages for a reply. 

What does protection contemplate? To determine | 
this, let us look at the state of facts antecedent to! 
its adoption. 

A band of industrious citizens bid adieu to their 
old and thickly peopled mother country,—England, 
for instance,—and make their homes in a new and 
distant region—we will say Illinois. Having the 
earth to subdue, buildings to erect, roads to open, 
&c., with land cheap, fertile and abundant all around 
them, it inevitably follows that labor will be dearer 


labor, long experience and superior facilities of the 
foreign miner, would doubtless enable him to under- 
sell and ruin the worker of the Jersey mines, if they 
were driven to undertake it. But let a protective 
duty of two cents per pound be imposed, and | have 
not a doubt that our country would be supplied with 
the article henceforth at a rate much cheaper than 
in the absence of such duty. Can it be wrong in us 
thus to ‘ provide for our own household?’ 

But to return to the original illustration: I have 
premised that, in the absence of all import duties on 
either side, and in the actual condition of each, with 
regard to the prices of land and labor, IIlinois would 
buy her cloths and other manufactures mainly of 
England, sending her wheat and corn in return.— 
This is the spontaneous course of industry and trade; 





with them than in the country they have left, or other 
countries in a similar condition. This superior de- | 
mand and price for labor will continue for a long, | 
indefinite period—probably, unless there shall occur | 
seasons of severe pecuniary embarrassment, until 
the condition of the new country has become nearly 
assimilated to that of the old. While it continues, 
at any rate, and probably for some time afterwards, | 
this state of things will be presented: the old coun-| 
try will produce anexcess of manufactures, or those 
products comparatively small in bulk in proportion | 
to their value, whereof labor is the principal, and 
land the subordinate, element of production; while 


! 


the new country will produce a corresponding excess | 


of agricultural staples, and these will be exchanged 
between them respectively. This is the state of 
things, the indefinite continuance of which Mr. 
Smith regards as so desirable, that to interpose any ob- 


stacle by legislation is nothing less than a national | 


sin—a churlish denial to the people on both sides, of 
a just and fair participation in the bounties of Pro- 
vidence, and enjoyment of the fruits of their own 
industry. Let us examine : 

There is no doubt at all that, in the entire absence 
of Imposts or other obstructions, this exchange will 
continue for ages, or even centuries, because even 
after the time has arrived when the new country can 
manufacture for itself at cheaper money prices than 


but is it therefore the most advantageous? I think 
clearly not. Do you ask why? Because, though 
cloths may be transported from Birmingham to 
Springfield or Peoria for less than two per cent. of 
their value, and thus may be sold there at a lower 
money price thanif made in the state, yet their pur- 
chase from England by Illinois imposes the corres- 
ponding necessity of exporting the grain of Illinois 
to England; and of this process the cost is not two, 
but two hundred per cent, which must fall upon the 
producers either of grain or cloth, or both. 

| Am JT understood on this point? Let me venture a 
still farther illustration: the average price of wheat 
| throughout the world, is about one dollar per bushel. 
| It is of course above this wherever the consumption 
| is much greater than the neighboring production; it 
is very far below it where the production is in ex- 
cess and any adequate market for the surplus is re- 
|mote or reached with difficulty. Thus in central 
| Poland and on the inland plains of Southern Russia, 
|it is usually below fifty cents a bushel, as in central 
Indiana or [linois; at Dantzic it is ninety, and at 
Odessa about eighty cents; and, allowing something 
| for a probable rise in case the British Corn Laws were 
abolished, it would probably be worth in Liverpool, 
| on an average, not more than one dollar and twelve 
ion per bushel. Now, admitting that we are to 
buy our cloths mainly of Europe, as we naturally 
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would in the absence of any tariff on either side, it 
is certain that we must produce a large surplus of 
grain and export it, and that we should find no ade- 
quate market for it out of England. To England, 
all will agree, a portion of our grain must then go, 
as it has gone, and is now going, in the face of the 
corn laws. This, then, is a consequence as inevita- 
ble as fate; that the usual price of grain throughout 
this country, especially in its grain exporting sec- 
tions, must be the price in England, less the cost and 
charges of transporting it thither. In other words: 
Wheat being worth $1.12 in Liverpool, must gene- 
rally be worth about 90c. in owVeth 75c. at Buf- 
falo, 65c. at Chicago, and 25 to 35c. in the grain- 
growing heart of Illinois and Indiana. This is not 
hypothesis; it is justified by undoubted and daily oc- 
curring facts. At this moment Illinois merchants 
are in New-York seeking to contract for the sale of 
wheat at 90 cents a bushel, stating that they can buy 
at home abundantly at 30 cents, while the cost of 
transportation to New-York is about 60 cents. 

I'am now ready to make a concession which every 
careful observer of prices will consider liberal—viz: 
that the same broadcloth which, in a state of abso- 
lute free trade, would be imported from England and 
sold in Illinois for three dollars a yard, would, under 
a protective tariff so high as to secure its manufac- 
ture in this country, cost the Illinois consumer four 
dollars a yard. I am confident this disparity is 
greater than facts will warrant, however high the 
duty; but let it pass. Here is the difference in the 
price of cloth, and, regarding this only, the free 
traders assert it as an obvious truth, that protection 
taxes the farmer a dollar a yard on his cloth for the 
benefit of the manufacturers! But, regarding atthe 
same time the price of grain, the fallacy of this as- 
sertion is obvious. The same policy which raises 
the price of the cloth, creates at the same time a 
vast home market for grain at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and in every junction and waterfall 
throughout the entire country. The farmer has no 
longer to send his grain by a devious and oft inter- 
rupted navigation some. four thousand miles to the 
mouths it has to fill; they are all around him; he is 
amongst them; and by a law resistless as gravitation, 
the price of wheat throughout our own country rises 
to the average of the world; and, instead of having a 
distant, fluctuating, doubtful market for his wheat, at 
a price which netts him thirty or forty cents a bushel, 
he can readily obtain sixty cents to a dollar a bush- 
el for itat his very door. And thus, while his cloth 
may for a time cost him twenty-five a cent more 
nominally or in money, it really costs him less labor, 
less wheat, or whatever he has to sell, by forty to 
seventy-five per cent than he would have paid for it 
under free trade. And yet he is told, and sometimes 
made to believe, that protection taxes him for the 
special benefit of the manufacturer! 

Let me state this result in another shape, which 
perhaps will come nearer the position and the sym- 
pathies of Mr. Smith: The starving English work- 
men say: ‘We want bread; buy ourcloths and give 
‘us grain in return.? The friends of the protective 
policy reply: ‘Jt is idle to think of relieving your 
‘necessities, so long as of every ten barrels of flour 
‘we pay for a piece of cloth, five are taken by the 
‘ forwarders, shippers and merchants for transporta- 
‘tion and profits, two more by your government for 
‘duties, and one by your aristocracy and established 
‘ priesthood in satisfaction of rent and tithes, leav- 
‘ing but two to you. But we want cloth, and are 
‘willing to pay you for it more liberally than we now 
‘can; do you come here and make it, and we will 

protect you against the depressing competition of 
the Old World. Come and settle among us; you 
can make as much cloth here as where you are; for 
water power is cheaper than steam, while wood, 
ashes, oils, cotton, and many other articles used by 
you are also cheaper, and will longer continue to 
be. Come to us, then, and follow your vocations, 
and we will save between us the enormous sums 
‘now swallowed up annually in the bottomless gulf of 
‘transportation and complicated traffic; and while 
« you receive treble the grain for your cloth, we will 
‘receive double the cloth for our grain that we now 





‘do, and a vast diminution of non-productive labor 
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“and useless taxes upon industry be effected.’ Such 
is the spirit, such the aim of protection; Mr. Smith 
may condemn them as churlish, selfish and unchris- 
tian if he thinks proper; yetI would humbly suggest 
that a profounder scrutiny, a clearer and more gen- 
erous appreciation would convince him that they 
propose nothing inconsistent with the most limitless 
philanthropy, the most unselfish regard for the wel- 
fare of all mankind. 

At this moment, when our protective system is ut- 
terly prostrate and no foreign goods subjected to 
more than an inadequate revenue duty of twenty per 
cent, the grower of grain in Illinois is paying six 
to ten bushels of wheat for the yard of cloth which 
only brings one bushel of grain to its manufacturer 
in England. In other words, two men are producing 
for each other at a distance of four thousand miles, 
and three or four others are living by interchanging 
their products without adding a particle to the abso- 
lute sum of human comforts. So long as this is 
general, the condition of the great mass must be de- 
pressed; for while the few produce and the many 
only interchange and consume, there can never be 
enough to supply all necessities. But bring the 
manufacturer to the side of the farmer; render the 
interchanges of productions direct, simple and cheap, 
instead of being circuitous, complicated and expen- 
sive, and you double the number of producers and 
diminish that of unproductive consumers, and thus 
diffuse independence and plenty to all. This is the 
great end of protection. 

This article is already longer than I had intended, 
and | will refrain from commenting on the subordi- 
nate errors of Mr. Smith’sessay. I will neither con- 
trovert nor retort the offensive imputations of selfish 
motives and narrow views with which that essay 
abounds, being content with a simple exhibition of 
the truth. His assumption that free trade would be 
undoubtedly advantageous if it were only universal, 
may be tested . the preceding observations. What 
he can mean by eulogizing the German ‘Toll 
Union’’—which is simply a protective tariff, and a 
most efficient and “ee Mk one—as like that de- 
sired by the friends of protection, here as possible— 
passes my comprehension. But I forbear farther re- 
mark. 

New-York, August, 1842. 


(For the Northern Light.) 
TARIFF, 





PROTECTIVE 





BY D. 8. HOWARD. 





There is a class of writers on the subject of pro- 
tective tariffs, who seem indisposed towards having 
the subject discussed at ali, on the ground that it has 
‘long been a settled principle of our government,”’ 
the origin of which they date on the day the first ta- 
riff bill became a law. This bare assertion is ad- 
mitted by but few, and its proof attempted by none, 
S a passine notice of all the tariff laws from the 

eginning, may not be useless in pointing to the fol- 
ly of such assertions and many arguments on a simi- 
lar foundation. 

It is well known that the protectionists at the time 
of the first tariff, were obliged to content themselves 
with the addition of the following clause to the pre- 
amble of the bill: ‘And the encouragement and 

rotection of manufactures;’’ but it made not the 

east difference with the nature or effect of the law, 
which is readily recognized as intended exclusively 
for a revenue law, and the honest authors not being 
desirous of wasting the people’s money on mere 
words, did not object to anything in the preamble, 
but were contented with a law that should eventually 
by up their national debt. Such was the law which 
ashington signed, so frequently referred to by the 
advocates of protection, who, if after a slight read- 
ing of it in search after truth, they did not acknowl- 
edge the above fact, would deserve more credit for 
perseverance in the search, than partiality for it when 
found. There is nota single feature of the law in 
favor of protection. In the first place, it taxed many 
articles the most, which were never expected to be 
manufactured or produced in the United States, and 
the average duty on all imported articles was not 
more than half what the compromise act authorizes 
since its last reduction. The next tariff law was 
passed in 1790, ard said by the advocates of protec- 
tion to be a continuation of the protective system.— 
It is entitled ‘‘ an act making farther provision for the 
payment of the débts of the United States.” The 
preamble reads as follows. ‘‘ Whereas, by an act 
entitled an act for laying duties,” &.—* divers du- 
ties were laid on goods,’’ &c., ‘‘and whereas the 
support of the government and the discharge of said 
debts render it necessary to increase the said duties.” 
It would be difficult to discover any thing in the title 
or preamble to this law in favor of protection, and 


itself; as it imposes the highest duties on wine, 
spirits, teas, &c., and many other articles of a nature 
calculated to show theimpropriety of calling the law 
a protective tariff. That our forefathers never 
intended to protect the manufacture of intoxicating 
drinks, will be seen by the very next tariff law in 
1791, entitled “an act repealing, after the last | 
of June next, the duties heretofore laid upon distill- 
ed spirits imported from abroad, and laying others 
in their stead, and also upon spirits distilled within 
the United States, and appropriating the same.’’ 
The next law on the subject was passed in 1792, 
entitled “an act for raising a farther sum of money 
for the protection of the frontiers and for other pur- 
poses therein mentioned ;”? but not a word which 
could be construed into protection to anything but 
the frontiers, is found in this law. In 1794, there 
was another tariff law passed, entitled “an act lay- 
ing additional duties on goods, wares and merchandise 
imported into the United States.?? There is no pre- 
amble to this law to intimate its object, but the fact 
that it increases the duties on such articles as cinna- 
mon, cloves, mace, nutmegs, &c., equally with the 
produce and manufactures of our own country, shows 
that revenue was the only object. This conclusion is 
strengthened by another fact, that the increased du- 
ties on the produce and manufactures of the United 
States, were not as high even then as they would be 
under the compromise act. 

Another tariff law was passed in 1795, entitled 
“an act supplementary to the several acts imposing 
duties on goods, wares and merchandise imported in- 
to the United States.”? The preamble below shows 
the only object of this law: ‘* Whereas difficulties 
have arisen in ascertaining the duties on certain ar- 
ticles imported into the United States, and farther 
provisions for securing the collections of the impost 
duties are found necessary.’’ 

In 1797 another tariff law was passed, entitled ‘‘ an 
act for raising a farther sum of money by additional 
duties on certain articles imported, and for other pur- 
poses.” ‘There is no preamble to this law to tell the 
object of it, but the last section fully indicates its 
character by appropriating the proceeds wholly to 
the payment of the national debt. There was an- 
other law passed the same year, laying additional 
duties on salt merely. 

In 1804, an act was passed farther to protect the 
commerce and seamen of the United States against 
the Barbary powers. 

This law lays an additional duty gf twoand a half 
per centum, ad valorem, on all goods, wares and 
merchandise, ‘‘ paying an ad valorem duty,’’ the pur- 
pose of which is too well known to require comment. 
It was renewed several times, and remained in force 
until 1815. Another act was passed in 1804, entitled 
‘an act for imposing more specific duties on the 
importations of certain articles, and also for laying 
and collecting light money on foreign ships, and oth- 
er purposes.”” 

There is nothing in this act that could be con- 
strued to favor protection. 

In 1812, the next tariff law was passed, merely 
doubling the duty on ‘‘all goods, wares and mer- 
chandise imported from any foreign port or place.’ 
This act was to continue in force ‘so long as the 
United States shall be engaged in war with Great 
Britain, and until the expiration of one year after 
peace, and no longer;’’ evidently showing the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. In 1813, an act was 
passed, entitled ‘‘an act laying a duty on imported 
salt, granting a bounty on pickled fish exported, and 
allowances to certain vessels employed in the fishe- 
ries.’’ 

This is the first and only protective tariff passed 
by the American Congress, the object of which was 
to protect and encourage the fisheries by appropriat- 
ing the revenue raised on salt, directly to that object. 

This is a rational kind of protection, and it shows 
plainly that a mere tariff was not considered protec- 
tion, or they would have laid a duty on fish, instead 
of paying a bounty on vessels in that business; and 
it seems that a majority in Congress then did 
net conclude that protection consisted in taxing 
the people and squandering the revenue to make 
room for further protection. In 1816 anact was 
passed, the object of which was merely to con- 
tinue in force that of 1812. In the same year, an- 
other act was passed ‘‘ to regulate duties on imports 
and tonnage,’’ the first section of which will sufli- 
ciently show its object, which says, that ‘‘the du- 
ties heretofore laid on goods, wares,’ &c., ‘‘ shall 
cease and determine,’’ “‘ and there shall be levied &c, 
** the several duties hereinafter mentioned.” First a 
duty of seven and a half per centum ad valorem, on 
all dyeing drugs and materials for composing dyes, 
not subject to other rules of duty, gum arabic, gum 
sinegal, salt petre, &c. &c. It would be difficult 
to conceive how a tax on such articles could pro- 





still more difficult to gather anything from the law 





increasing the duties on iron and alum, doubt- 
less to increase the revenue for the purpose of 
decreasing the national debt. In the same year was 
another law passed to increase the duties on certain 
manufactured articles imported into the United 
States, such as “‘ articles of copper, silver plated 
saddlery,coach and harness furniture, cut glass, tacks, 
brads, and springs, brown Russia sheeting, and white 
Russia sheeting’’—the object of which was, doubt- 
less, to increase the revenue and equalise the tariff. 
In 1819 an act was passed to regulate the duties on 
certain wines. It would seem by the vote of the next 
law of 1824, that even a revenue law, sufficient to 
pay the expenses of government, and gradually 
extinguish the national debt, was rather unpopular, 
nor could Congress have been induced to pass it for 
any other purpose. 

The next tariff was in 1828, the object of which 
was weil known to all who were voters at that time; 
the question was directly before the people, and it was 
decided that the national debt should be paid, come 
what would, after which their wishes were understood 
to be that the duties should be reduced, as was done 
accordingly. The next tariff was in the same year, 
altering the duties on wines only. In 1830 an act 
was passed reducing the duties on coffee, tea and 
cocoa. The same year another was passed reducing 
ihe duties on molasses. The same year, another to 
reduce the duties on molasses and to allow a draw- 
back on spirits distilled from foreign materials. In 
the same year another to reduce the duty on salt. 
Next follows the general tariff of 1832, which con- 
tinues the decrease of the revenue. In the same 
year an act was passed, ‘‘ to carry into effect the 
convention between the United States and his majes- 
ty the King of the French,’? reducing the duties on 
wine. 

In 1833 an act was passed to explain and amend 
the general tariff of 1832, so far as related to a few 
articles of copper, hardware, &c., which brings us 
to the compromise act, passed the same year. This 
act has been a great convenience to some of the ad- 
vocates of protective tariffs. Since the bursting of 
the bubbles blown up by the banking system, it has 
been their favorite source of all our sufferings. 

By referring to a table of exports and imports from 
1791 to 1840, on page 16, Ist volume of the North- 
ern Light, itmay be seen how well founded are their 
complaints, and by comparing the imports and ex- 
ports, since the first tariff law was passed, with each 
other, and also considering them in relation to the 
different laws on the subject passed since, together 
with the obvious effect of those laws on the internal 
trade and policy of the government, we shall see how 
well most of the arguments in favor of tariff protec- 
tion are founded, Let us first compare the compro- 
mise act which took effect at the beginning of 1834. 
The excess of imports over exports that year, had 
increased since the previous year, $4,206,481. The 
next reduction of duties took place at the begin- 
ning of 1836. At the end of that year the increase 
of the excess of imports since 1834, had amounted 
to $39,132,636. So far, it would seem at first sight, 
that the compromise act was a most grievous thing, but 
it will seem different when we see in 1840, after two 
more reductions had taken place, that not only the 
39,132,636 had dwindled to nothing, but the excess 
of exports over imports amounted to $26,766,059. 

Thus we see that the two reductions of duties be- 
tween 1836 and 1840, had the effect to change the 
nature of our foreign trade to the amount of $88,- 
083,054, or they had little or no agency in the mat- 
ter; which probably would be the most rational con- 
clusion, considering all the seeming contradictions, 
except so far as any and every tariff, and their fre- 
quent amendments, contribute towards fluctuations 
in general; and their influence is not small; but 
there is still another more powerful agent acting in 
concert when these extremes follow. For instance, the 
increase of banking capital between 1832 and 1836, 
in the United States, was about $200,000,000, (nearly 
the exact amount of the increase of the loans and dis- 
counts, which probably was the only foundation for 
the increased capital.) The consequent increase of 
circulation was about $75,000,000, while within the 
same period, the amount of specie employed in bank- 
ing, had actually diminished about $5,000,000, as a 
natural consequence. Thus we see a rational cause 
for the large importations in 1836. By comparing 
our paper issues with our excess imports at any and 
all times, we shall see a much stronger connection 
than ever existed between any of our tariff laws and 
foreign trade, as strange as it may appear. 

It is very easy getting along with our arguments 
against a protective policy, without censuring Wash- 
ington for anything he ever did; nor did he ever do 
or say anything that would condemn us at this time, 
if we inclined our course towards perfectly free 
trade. The carpenters and joiners might as well feel 





tect home industry. In 1818 a law was passed 
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the eminent mason, who built the walls of an edifice 
which they were about finishing and furnishing. 

We may now see in our own country, some of the 
effects of indirect taxation; but in order to wit- 
ness them when fully ripe, we must go back to tem- 
ple-building times, in the days of Herod the Great, 
when streets were paved with precious stones, by in- 
direct taxes. Those were prosperous times for a 
choice few, or supposed to be; but mark the igno- 
rance and consequent vice and misery of the many, 
and, in fact, the whole, which is fully indicated by 
the “ grand finale.” There are now in the United 
States, a few perhaps who would like to see those 
times return again. They have returned, or rather, 
continued through ages, in some parts of the world, 
unto the present time, the glory of which may now 
be seen in ‘‘ Great Britain,’ but they have not fairly 
become fastened uponus. The same cause, howev- 
er, willin time accomplish the same end. There- 
fore it behoves us to shun “‘ the settled policy of Eng- 
land,’’ instead of bringing it forward to pattern af- 
ter. We see what itis; but what was it? Was it 
not indirect taxation alone in the first place? Yes, 
and the extravagance which it encouraged, rendered 
a result to every other mode necessary. Our extent 
of territory will not save us from a similar fate. If 
we adopt measures to concentrate all the money in 
one place, the hearts of the people will be there al- 
so, and the money which is now used in clearing and 
cultivating the soil, will be attracted towards the 
great centre, where it will be employed in the more 
pleasing business of building towers, temples, and 
private castles, for the better security of the few, 
against the rebellious many, who are every day be- 
coming more numerous and less governable. It may 
be supposed that our form of government will save 
us from such a result, but it is not the form, or the 
name, or the principle of the government which is 
professed, that can save us; we must possess the true 
principle—an unceasing regard for, and an unbroken 
attachment to, equal rights—those of the minority 
and individuals, as well as the majority. There is 
no government, under whatever name it passes, that 
can long flourish under the influence of might instead 
of right. It matters not whether it be vested ina 
majority or an aristocracy, if it interferes with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, hinted at in the Declaration 
of Independence, there can be no safety init. The 
undeniable rights of one individual should be as sa- 
cred as the whole. A principle that involves the sa- 
crifice of one, is imperfect, and guarantees no oth- 
er one against a similar fate. Might ina majority, if 
actuated by bad motives, is as mischievous as might 
inan aristocracy. There is no form of government 
calculated to guarantee us against hasty destruction, 
with the admittance of this principle, which requires 
neither integrity nor intelligence to carry it out; nor 
is brute force any better or worse than the craft that 
accomplishes the same object; a man cheated, is 
wronged as much as if robbed of a similar amount. 
The voice of the people is no longer a safe-cuard, 
when sustained by nothing but numbers, for ‘* match- 
less is the arm that strikes for liberty,” a truth veri- 
fied by ourearly history. 

It illustrates the propriety of considering the rights 
of the minority as sacred as the majority, in every 
thing but an honest difference of opinion, where the 
truth cannot be plainly exemplified. Is not this a 
truth, that a tariff operates unequally upon different 
Classes of people? The very first intention of the 
movement, is declared Lo be for the protection of a cer- 
tain class of community, in addition to the support of 
government. The one is supported by a tax on fo- 
reign goods, and the other on domestic; not directly 
levied by government, but the effect is the same, and 
the intention also. 





interested spectator will deny that the English corn 
laws area vengeance on the nation at large. But, 
says the tariff man, it is not only a bad measure for 
them, but it annoys us; so said the old lady who 
chastised her children to revenge herself on a near 
neighbor, who annoyed her by a similar exercise. 

In conclusion, let us hazard an opinion, that our 
numerous tariff revenue laws, by creating fluctua- 
tions, and thereby encouraging the non-producing 
class, has been the first cause of our inability to com- 
pete with foreign manufactures. As evidence of 
this truth, it was necessary in 1719, that prohibiting 
laws should be enacted to prevent a successful com- 
petition with the mother country. Accordingly alaw 
was passed, that ‘‘ no wool, yarn, or woollen manu- 
factures’’ of the American plantations, should be 
shipped there, or even laden in order to be transpor- 
ted from thence to any place whatever. In 1732, a 
report was made by a committee in parliament, stat- 
ing that in New England, (New-York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and Maryland,) they 
were taking to manufacturing of woollens, and re- 
commending that an early stop be put to their pro- 
gress. This shows that even then we possessed fa- 
cilities for a successful competition. What has now 
become of those facilities? They are buried in the 
ruins of equal rights. 

Lyonsdale, September, 1842. 





{For the Northern Light.] 
THE MORALITY OF COMMERCIAL RESTRICTIONS, 
BY WILLIAM GOODELL. 

The moral tendencies and character of commer- 
cial restrictions, it seems to me, should be carefully 
considered by all who would arrive at any trust- 
worthy conclusions on the great question of political 
economy, so earnestly contested among us. The 
Creator of men never intended that they should per- 
manently prosper, in their pecuniary interests, by 
methods at variance with moral rectitude; nor can 
they ever do so, unless they can escape from the 
operation of the laws of their being—laws which 
run through and pervade every department of their 
active exertions. The laws of political economy 
are God’s laws, as truly so’ as the laws of the De- 
calogue, or the law of gravitation. All these divine 
Jaws harmonize with each other, and to doubt that 
the breach of them involves their penalty, is to 
doubt the foundations of all science as well as of 
all ethics. 

If it can be shown that commercial restrictions 
are demoralizing, and that they are wrong, it will 
follow of course, that they are ullimately, and on 
the whole, hurtful to the pecuniary interests of a 
community. And evep if this could be otherwise, 
no man who regards nf6rality more than he regards 
riches, should consent to enrich the nation by the 
gains of unrighteousness. 

My own mind has been drawn afresh to this sub- 
ject by a recent sojourn in the eastern part of Maine, 
bordering upon the British Province of New Bruns- 
wick. The subjects of the Queen are separated 
from the citizens of the Republic, by a stream of 
water, the river St. Croix. Or rather, I should say, 
this stream connects them, more closely than they 
could otherwise have been connected: for the lum- 
ber of the Province and of the Republic floats down 
the same stream, and should they mingle, it may 
have been a ripple, or a muscle, that broke the 
statute. Every rapid furnishing a mill seat is occu- 
pied, on both sides, by a village of saw mills, whose 
inhabitants, passing and re-passing their bridge, 
mingle together in all the business, social, religious, 














wide heavens over her head, tells her that there is 
narrow selfishness, and petty despotism, and hollow 
sophistry, and killing misanthropy, and impious 
atheism in the whole arrangement. She buys where 
she pleases, or where she can: and who is the spe- 
cimen of humanity in the shape of a revenue senti- 
nel or a protective constable, that shall peep into 
her reticule, or overhaul the contents of her more 
ample roll, as she returns homeward over the bridge? 
He is sworn to enforce the laws, to be sure, but 
what becomes of his oath? As does the lady, so 
do her father, her brothers, her husband, her sons. 
Their packages may be a little larger than hers, they 
may require a wheel-barrow, a cart, a wagon, ora 
boat in the transportation—but what then? The 
purchases are made on the same principle, and in 
exercise of the same right. And the revenue offi- 
cer—where is the point at which he shall begin to 
enforce the laws? A vague, indefinite point, there 
doubtless is, where the purchaser instinctively dreads 
detection and the penalty. And then comes another 
temptation? Shall he forego his inalienable right, 
because the government that should have been his 
protector, has become itself his plunderer? Or 
shall he resort to arts of concealment and deception, 
amounting to a falsehood? The government, he 
knows, he feels, isan aggressor onhisrights. There 
can be no mistake about that—unless he gives up, 
wholly, the idea (which he cannot) of inherent, 
inalienable human rights, and (absurdly and im- 
piously) resolves all the rights of individuals into the 
good pleasure of the existing government! This is 
what few men will do, under such circumstances. 
This is what no man ought to do, under any circum- 
stances. The government, therefore, is ascertained 
to be anageressor. And men easily convince them- 
selves, (sad error, to be sure) that all opposition to 
wrong must be right; especially when their own 
rights are infringed. A constant struggle between 
the people and their government, is the result. The 
contest, on their part, is chiefly carried on by con- 
cealment, by arts of deception, a adroit manceuvres. 
The effect on morals need not be described. Habits 
of deception are formed, and manifest themselves in 
other directions. Religious men on the spot, see and 
deplore it, as among the great obstacles toa high 
tone of morals. And the worst of it is, few, very 
few even of these, can show themselves pure from 
the practices they deplore. In small transactions, 
all are transgressors and can hardly be other than 
such, if they would. 

The pure morality of Christianity may indeed re- 
quire men to suffer wrong, at the hands of govern- 
ment, rather than bring civil authority into contempt 
by disobedience, where a compliance would not be 
absolutely sinful. But that does not convert the 
wrong doing of the government into right—nor alter 
the tendency of govermental wrong doing to beget 
retaliatory wrong doing, on the part of the injured. 
Of course, it cannot do away the obligation of all 
citizens and subjects, to use their influence ayainst 
such a demoralizing and unjust system of legislation. 
The moral influence of civil government is lost upon 
mankind, and worse than lost, when it ceases to do 
right—when it becomes the tempter and the aggres- 
sor, instead of the guide and protector—when it 
ceases to symbolize the divine government, and 
(within the narrow bounds of its proper jurisdiction) 
carry out and embody the essential laws of our be- 
ing. The moral nature and influence of commer- 
cial restrictions, the world over, cannot differ in 
character, from that which is witnessed on our eas- 
tern frontier. In the great cities, on ship board, in 
foreign ports and at the custom house, still greater 
and more deadly exemplifications of the same moral 
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deed, most of us are theorists on some subject or 
other. We love to build castles in fairy-land, and 
then dream over them. But the pressing wants of 
our natures compel us to wake up sometimes, and 
then we find ourselves in a world of stern realities, 
of grasping selfishness—surrounded by those who 
hesitate not to promote their own interests, even at 
the expense of—they care not whom. As with indi- 
viduals, so with communities, so with nations. Per- 
haps it would be well if there were no division lines 
between nations—no Europe, or America, or Asia, 
or Africa, but one harmonious whole, leagued to- 
gether by principles, designed to promote the best 
good of the whole. But it is not so. Individual, 
community, nation, arranged in jealous opposition 
against each other and the whole, is the order of 
the day. Some are aiming at universal supremacy, 
some acting in justifiable self-defence. He who 
lays down his arms in this struggle, only does it to 
die a suicide’s death,—only to be treated with con- 
tempt by those who survive. 

I propose in this article to examine briefly the 
tariff question in the light of practical experience. 
The ground has been gone over so often, that it will 
be impossible to say anything new. Yet | think it 
well sometimes to look at the past: for after all, it is 
the best standard to judge by—the best guide to the 
future: and it becomes us well to examine carefully 
the real position of things, before we adopt as rules 
of conduct, plans which even theory can hardly sup- 

yort. In doing so, it will be seen whether the 
United States have been actuated by a desire of ac- 

uiring preéminency, or have been acting in a jus- 
tifiable self-defence ; and whether, with the grasp- 
ing ambition of other nations to contend against, it 
is not only proper, but necessary, by all the consi- 
derations that can influence a nation to protect its 
own interests, to sustain by protective and counter- 
vailing duties, those branches of industry which may 
spring up among us, and for which we have abun- 
dant natural facilities. I shall also take occasion to 
notice some of the arguments of free-traders as | 
proceed. 

Previous tothe American Revolution, the attempts 
made by the colonies to manufacture a few articles, 
were always met with such restrictions from the 
British government, as rendered it almost impossi- 
ble to succeed, even in manufacturing sufficient for 
their own use. The mother country, ever watchful 
of her own interests, became alarmed, when she 
heard that the American colonies were endeavoring 
to manufacture for themselves. The colonies were 
valuable only so far as they furnished markets for 
British fabrics, and the production of the raw ma- 
terial, and manufacture of certain articles which 
could not be produced at home—were alone en- 
couraged. ‘The law of the Massachusetts Bay colo- 
ny, designed to encourage the manufacture of pa- 
per, by which the profits of the British merchant 
were lessened, was but a kind of treason against the 
home interest. Even the making up of flax and 
hemp into coarse cloth, bags, traces and halters for 
horses, was a flagrant violation of all propriety, and 
must not be allowed: and to put a stop to these in- 
jurious practices, law after law was passed, all de- 
signed to keep the colonies in the most abject de- 
pendence upon Great Britain. These laws had the 
desired effect ina great measure, and this depen- 
dence occasioned great inconvenience during the 
revolution. The sufferings of the army for the want 
of sufficient clothing, and other necessaries were 
severely felt, and called loudly on government to 
take some measures, by which a better supply could 
be furnished in future, if needed. The impossi- 
bility of obtaining these supplies without producing 
at home, furnished one of the strongest reasons 
urged by Gen. Hamilton, in his report on manufac- 
tures, for adopting an adequate protection policy. In 
compliance with the suggestions of Gen. Hamilton, 
coupled with the wishes of the whole country, the 
first tariff law was enacted. 

The passage of this act roused the strong opposi- 
tion of Great Britain:—it was an attack upon her 
dearest interests, and it would not do for her to re- 
main idle. The American market was too valuable 
to lose without a struggle: and in 1791, a commit- 
tee of the board of trade, in their report on the sub- 
ject of the West-India trade, though they acknow- 
ledged the right of this country to establish duties, 
either for revenue, or for protection, were very fear- 
ful least those duties should be raised so high as to 
interfere with the manufactories of Great Britain: 
and kindly volunteered to recommend that those du- 
ties should not be raised higher than they then were! 
Indeed, they even went so far as to propose to bind the 

United States not to increase those duties! Several 
other measures were proposed, all designed to se- 
cure for Great Britain the manufacturing and carry- 


Under the protection afforded by this act, feeble 

though it was, the manufacturing interests of the 

country increased considerably, and business of all 

kinds was prosperous. But it was not until some years 

later, that the United States entered largely into the 

manufacturing business. In 1807 the embargo,—in 

1810 the non-intercourse act,—and in 1812, the 

war deprived us entirely of foreign manufactured 

articles, thus affording protection—uncertain indeed, 

to American interests, and from 1807 to the close 

of the war, manufactures increased in numbers, and 

capital to a large amount was invested in them. At 

the close of the war, our ports were open freely to 

the trade of the whole world, and then we had a 

specimen of what free trade would do for us. ‘The 

American market was filled to overflowing with 

foreign fabrics,—destroying at one blow the whole 

manufacturing interest of the country,—depriving 
hundreds of employment,—and sinking at once the 

capital invested. In 1515 and 716, the imports 
amounted to the round sum of $260,144,274, the 
exports to only 134,487,105, leaving a balance 
against us of $125,666,169. Happy—glorioustime ! 

Why was it not contined? Why not allow the in- 
dustry of the nation to go unrewarded,—the resources 
of our country to remain undeveloped,—our inex- 
haustible coal and iron beds to lie undisturbed—and 
every stream, which has brought real wealth to our 
land, flow on unshackled to the sea?) Why did not 
the producing interests of the country close in with 
the ‘‘let alone’? policy, and allow the American 
citizen to live dependent upon the labor of Europe, 
and pay as best we could, perhaps by—repudiation ? 
Kngland was ready to supply us with all that we 
wanted ;—there was but little danger of incurring 
the losses in America, which had been incurred on 
the continent. Lord Brougham spoke but the sen- 
liments of the whole commercial and manufactur- 
ing interests of Great Britain, when, on the floor of 
Parliament, he declared his unwillingness to place 
the exports to America, on the same footing with 
those to the continent, ‘‘for?? said he, ‘‘ the Ameri- 
cans will ultimately pay, which the exhausted state 
of the continent renders very unlikely.”? Though it 
was said that her merchants did lose money, by the 
large exportations to this country in those years, yet 
what was the loss of a few dollars at first, in com- 
parison with the stake played for—the entire control 
of the American market? Her policy was marked 
out, and the same spirit which declared in 1719, 
through an enactment of the house of commons, that 
‘the erecting manufactories in the colonies, tended 
to Jessen their dependence upon Great Britain,’? was 
manifested again by Lord Brougham in the same 
speech above alluded to. ‘It iswell worth while,”’ 
said he, ‘‘to incur all loss upon the first exportation, 
in order by the glut, to stifle in the cradle those ris- 
ing manufactures in the Ugited States.” Why, I 
ask again, did the producing interests of the country 
demand a protective tariff in 1816? 

dut the tariffs of 716, and succeeding years, down 
to 1828, were laid, giving by their aid an onward 
impulse to the producing interests of the country. 
The wool grower of the north—the grain grower 
of the west—the cotton planter of the south—all 
prospered. Previous to this time, we had been pay- 
ing high prices for articles of necessary use, even 
double and treble on some articles, more than we 
have under the operation of those high tariffs. As 
soon as our own manufactures were enabled to com- 
pete with the foreign, the prices of goods fell, and 
the wages of labor actually rose considerably above 
what they were previous to the war. The great in- 
ducements held out, by giving labor a suitable re- 
ward,—furnishing ready markets for all kinds of 
produce, has brought hundreds of thousands of har- 
dy industrious emigrants to our shores, who, from 
ignorance, poverty, and slavery, have become good 
citizens,—have cleared up the wilderness—built vil- 
lages—srected states, now ranking first in the land, 
and which would not inall probability be thought of, 
years hence, had it not been for the protective poli- 
cy of our government. In fact it is this protective 
policy, steadily adhered to, which has built up the 
United States in all its elements of national wealth, 
and givenus a name of honor and respect among 
other nations: and it is the abandonment of this 
policy which has placed us in our present prostrate 
condition, and made our nation a reproach through- 
out the world. I hesitate not to say, that twenty 
years of undisturbed prosperity, will not place our 
country in the position it would now be, had it not 
been for the adoption of the “let alone” policy of 
the compromise act. 

During the operation of the tariff of 1824, we had 
another forcible illustration of the British policy 
In order to enable the British manufacturer to sell 
cheaper, and to break down the wool manufacturer 
in the United States, parliament reduced the duty on 





ing of goods for the United States. 





imported wool from sixpence sterling, to one penny 


| 
| 


per lb. 
was laid. 

From this brief view, it will be seen, that the 
policy of our government, down to 1832, was a | 
protective one. During all this time we were highly 
prosperous ; the resources of the country were be- 
coming more and more developed: industry and en- 
terprise in all branches were properly rewarded. But 
in 1833, the compromise act was forced upon the 
country, and since that time we have had hardly one 
year of real prosperity ; and nowat the “ beginning 
of the end’’ of that act we are prostrate. 

The past teaches us one uniform lesson on this | 
subject. At those times when the duties on imports 
were highest, the labor and industry of the country 
were best rewarded; we were prospercus from one 
end of the land to the other. The cotton planter— 
the grain grower—the wool grower,—all obtained 
ready sales, and received good prices for their pro- 
ducts. ‘The manufacturer was not the only one pro- 
tected. The farmer, the mechanic and the pro- 
fessional man felt the intimate connection between 
all branches of industry, and now in their attempted 
separation he feels it still stronger. The cotton 
planter who so confidently asserted, that the high 
tariff of ’28, would stop the production of cotton in 
this er never received so high an average 
price, or obtained so ready a market as for several 
years succeeding the passage of that act. The pre- 
diction of Webster in 716, that a tariff would ruin 
northern commerce, failed to be accomplished, and 
the scores of vessels now lying idle in our sea-port 
towns and cities, testify plainly enough, that free. 
trade will not increase our shipping :—nor even give 
employment to what we have already. The prophe- 
cy of John Randolph, that a tariff would annihilate 
the revenues of government, and render direct taxa- 
tion necessary, was not fulfilled as long as we had a pro- 
tective tariff. The United States treasury was in easy 
circumstances,—an immense national debt was paid 
off,—a large surplus accumulated. But as soon as 
the compromise act was passed, the scene changed. 
The revenues of the government were not equal to 
ils necessary expenses,—the foundation of a great 
national debt has been laid ;—the treasury—a six- 
pence dropped in would startle the echoes throughout 
the whole land! In short, the very same effects pre- 
dicted to accompany a high protective tariff, are 
most likely to be brought about by the free-trade 
compromise act. 


To countervail this, the high tariff of °28 












And now, are we content to continue this system ? 
—to stand up in defence of this ‘ glorious compro- 
mise,”? which is defended by so many—and which 
is accompanied with so many difficulties and dan- 
gers? Are we ready to go still further than this, 
and adopt an unconditional free-trade system? I 
think not. J hope not. 

In a furmer article, I said that there was now a 
great surplus of laborers. Mr. Bement, in his “ re- 
port of the weather,”? in the June No.of this paper, 
gives the same testimony. Since that article was 
written, this surplus has greatly increased: indeed I 
do not remember a year in which so many applica- 
tions were made for work, as the present. Now 
where does this surplus come from? from emigra- 
tion? I think not. True, larger numbers of fo- 
reigners are arriving in American ports, than in 
former years, but comparatively fewer of tuat class 
from whom the day laborers are supplied. 
correctly informed, the largest portion of those ar- 
riving this season, bring with them the means of pur- 
chasing farms and settling immediately ; most of them 
do so, thus adding to the agricultural surplus in the 
country; while those who are poor—the mechanic 
and the artisan, instead of obtaining labor readily 
as in former years, and with no means to purchase 
liberally, furnish no market for this surplus produce. 

Another source of this surplus is fromthe suspend- 
ed manufactory. Almost every mail brings intelli- 
gence of some factory in the cotton, woollen, iron, 
or other interest ceasing operations: throwing the 
operatives directly into the farmer’s field. From be- 
ing consumers, furnishing ready markets for the far- | 
mer’s produce, they become producers without a mar- 
ket:—from honorable and steady employment, 
steadily and well remunerated, and consequently in 
a condition to live well, they are thrown out of em- 
ployment,—scattered over the whole country—seek- 
ing work at business of which they have little or no 
knowledge,—‘‘ seeking’? as Carlyle, forcibly ex- 
presses it, ‘‘to be placed ona level with the four- 
footed workers of this planet.”’ 

But, says the free-trader, ‘‘ this may all be so, but 
if those manufactories cannot go on without protec- 
tion from government, let them stop, for by giving 
them protection, you impose a tax on all other 
branches of industry.”? This may be thought a fair 
argument by those who make use of it ; but the far- 
mer, as with an empty pocket, he turns his produce 





loaded wagon homeward from the place where he 
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formerly obtained quick sales and cash, does not 
think so:—the mechanic seen day by day loitering 
about our streets not even seeking for work, because 
he knows that he cannot obtain it, does not think so: 
—the factory operative, as he goes from house to 
house, ‘‘sans bread, sans potatoe,’’ asking for a 
crust of bread and a drink of water, as he turns his 
famished eye towards the place where the loom and 
the trip-hammer were formerly heard, and he en- 
joyed rich abundance from the fruits of his labor, 
does not think so:—the American merchant, tore- 
stalled in his own market, and driven from his own 
counting-room by the foreign merchant, does not 
think so. These men would gladly submit to be 
‘*taxed’’ the duty on the foreign article which they 
consume, if they could only be restored to their la- 
bor, and receive the compensation which they did 
receive, under a steady protective tariff. 

I say they would ‘submit to be taxed,” for no 
one will deny, but that it isatax. ‘To hear a free- 
trader talk, one would suppose that this tax was not 
needed,—that the government is not in want of mo- 
ney to carry on its operations: and while they are 
very careful to say nothing about those unpopular 
means of raising revenue—direct taxation, and ex- 
cise duties—they leave this most important part of 
the subject to be settled atsome future time, perhaps 
after their free trade schemes are carried into prac- 
tice. Buta tax is needed in some form or other; and 
does not policy as well as justice require that it shall 
be imposed ina manner, in which its burden will 
be least felt, and operate upon all equally? I think 
it would not require much argument to show, that a 
tariff of duties upon imports, is not only the safest, 
and most expeditious, but more equal in its demands 
on all, according to their means, than any other plan 
for raising revenue that has yet been devised. But 
I will not consider this now. 

But the free trader professes his willingness to allow 
a revenue tariff to be imposed. Let a single fact 
show his consistency. When the revenue tariff 
bill of 1841 was under consideration it was pro- 
posed to lay a duty on tea and coffee, solely for the 
purpose of revenue. This was strenuously resisted, 
in and out of Congress, and the free trade presses 
from one end of the land to the other, opposed it with 
their stereotype argument—‘‘ You are taxing’ the 
consumer.”? Comment is unnecessary. 

According tomy ideasof a revenue tariff, it must 
not exclude anything; it must tax allimportsor none, 
—necessaries as well as luxuries; there must be no 
discrimination, if there is, it can no longer be called 
a tariff for revenue. 

The great object of the advocates of free trade seems 
to be to promote large exportations. In order to do 
this profitably and successfully, we must produce 
cheaply. ‘This, says Mr. Jansen, ina late number 
of this paper, oucht to be the great aim of all legis- 
lation. Is this the true policy for benefitting the pro- 
ducer, and enriching the nation in all that constitutes 
real national wealth? Must the laborer toil on from 
day to day, year to year, in hopeless poverty—at low 
waves —poor living—producing cheaply, in ordes 
that his employers may compete with other nations | 
for the markets of the world—in order to sustain an 
extensive and expensive foreign commerce, the vreat 
profits of which go to the merchant and the capital- 
ist, and not to him? The condition of the laboring 
classes of Great Britain is often referred to as show- 
ing the badefects of “ legislative interference,’’ as | 
it is called, with the industry of the nation. And yet! 
the great object of British legislation is to create and | 
sustain a greal foreign commerce; and not satisfied 
with making herself independent as much as _possi- 
ble of foreign nations, secks to make them depend- 
ent upon her for all manufactured fabrics. Indeed, 
Ican see no analovy between the British and the 
Americansystem. The former acts entirely upon the 
offensive—seeks to make all others dependant upon 
her for their manufacturing and carrying trade; the 
latter acts upon the defensive—seeks to build up 
home markets—to sustain home productions—give | 
labor its proper reward, and create that variety of | 
pursuits, upon which Mr. Jansen says, the price of 
labor depends. And yet the free trader finds fault 
with protection because by sustaining manufactures | 
it opens numberless varieties of pursuits! 

Mr. Jansen in one of his articles, asserts that the 
tariff system of Great Britain is not designed for 
protection, but for revenue. Presuming that he} 
speaks the sentiments of all free traders on this sub- | 
Ject, with what propriety, [ ask, can they hold up| 
the bad effects of the revenue tariff system of Great | 
Britain, asa warnine against a protective tariff for 
the United States? The beneficial effects of a pro- 
tective tariff we have seen in our own country; the 
bad effects of a revenue tariff we see in Great Britain. | 
Which system shall we adoptas ours? A revenue tariff | 
for England; a revenue tariff for the United States—| 
like cause, like effect. 














Mr. Jansen devotes a large portion of an article in 
the July number to prove that a tariff does not pre- 
vent importations!' Then certainly it does not pre- 
vent exportations, for by the same free trade authori- 
ty we learn that ‘‘no nation can buy more than it 
sells.” So then the great object designed to be se- 
cured by free trade, viz.—large exportations, is not 
prevented by a tariff. I submit the question now to 
any impartial reader, whether, by this admission of 
Mr. Jansen, the whole scheme of free trade is not 
given up? The main argument of free traders here- 
tofore has been that a tariff prevents imports, and 
therefore prevents exports. Mr. Jansen gives up 
this argument, and lends his aid to its destruction. 
Upon what does the theory now rest? With friend 
Stockholm, I ask for more light. 

Again Mr. Jansen says, that in those countries 
which export most, wages are highest, and adduces 
the situation of England and the United States to 
show this. The exports of France are, I believe, 
greater than those of the United States. If this rule 
was good for any thing, it ought to show that wages 
are higher in Great Britain and France, than in the 
United States; but they are not. But I think a close 
examination will show that wages are not so high in 
Great Britain as they are on the continent, and 
this is one reason why the largest proportion of emi- 
grants to this country are from Great Britain, the la- 
boring classes there are in a worse condition than on 
the continent. If Mr. Jansen’s rule was a @ood one, 
the laborer in England would earn three times more 
than the laborer in the United States, and yet every 
one knows that he does not earn hardly an eighth 
part as much. 

One great error of free traders is, I think, their at- 
tempt to separate the different branches of labor from 
each other. “ Jamin favor of granting protection, 
but let it be to all, and not to manufactures alone,’’ 
said Mr. Wise lately, in Congress; justas though the 
farmer, mechanic and professional man were in dan- 
ger of suffering, when the manufacturing, which is 
in fact the great stimulating interest of the country, 
was prosperous. ‘They seem to forget that the great 
laboring interests are bound together by ties, of which 
even if one link is broken disastrously effects th: 
whole; that they are mutually dependent upon each 
other for prosperity. 

Another error is, that they leave out of sight the 
internal trade of the nation. ‘ Let us create and 
sustain a great foreign commerce, and let us sell to 
foreign nations,’ say they, forgetting that it is the 
home trade of a nation which developes its resour 
ces, gives variety of pursuits, proper reward to la- 
bor, and builds up the nation in all that constitutes 
real national wealth. True, a large foreign com 
merce is certainly very desirable—when it can be 
maintained without sacrificing home interests. 
These latter should be first thought of, and even if 
the former is entirely given up to sustain them, we 
shall find ourselves gainers in the end. The servi- 
tude of nations, whether political or Commercial, 
presents no charms to captivate the patriot of the 
present day. The fatal illusion that great foreign 
possessions are necessary to promote the well being 
of a nation—the error upon which so many nations 
have built their hopes of strength and stability, but in 
that streneth have been hurled to their ruin, is fast 
dispelling itself from the fanciesof men. The situa 
tion of the ‘great powers’? of /urope—rent by dis 
sensions at home—threatened with rebellions abroad 
speak in thunder tones to us, to shun the path in 
which they have trod—to their ruin. Shall we 
heed them? ‘* No country should build ujon re 
mote strength; true power must always subsist at 
home. When the branches of a large empire be 
come more powerful than the original stem, instead 
of assisting its growth, they only overload and ex 
haust its nourishment.” * * ‘ There is ever a cer- 
tain extent of empire which polities are able to wield; 
bevond this her magnificence is but empty pomp, 
and her size but sickly corpulence.’’ * 

Utica, August 17, 1842. 


EXCHANGEARLE VALUE. 


The exchangeable value of all commodities, whe 
ther they be manufactured, or the produce of the 
mines, or the produce of land, is always regulated, 
not by the less quantity of labor that will suffice foi 
their production under circumstances highly favor- 
able, and exclusively enjoyed by those who have pe- 
culiar facilities of production; but by the greater 
quantity of labor necessarily bestowed on their pro- 
duction by those who have no such facilities; by 
those who continue to produce them under the most 


| unfavorable circumstances; meaning by the most un- 
| favorable circumstrances, the most unfavorable un- 


der which the quantity of produce required renders 
it neeessary to carry onthe production.— Ricardo. 


* Lord Lyttleton. 





Agriculture. 


[For the Northern Light.] 
REPORT OF THE WEATHER, CROPS, &e. FOR AUGUST. 





BY C. N. BEMENT. 


“Turis month derives its name from Aucustus 
the Roman Emperor; it was called sextilis, or the 
sixth month in the Alban Calendar, in which it 
had only twenty-eight days assigned to it. Ro- 
mulus added two, and Augustus a third, which 
number it has since retained. The Anglo-Saxons 
called it either Barn Month, alluding to this being 
the period when their barns were commonly filled, or 
Wrad Monath or clothing month, alluding to their 
fields being clothed with corn—just as the Romans 
dedicated this month to Ceres, the goddess of har- 
vests. This is indeed a period of joy, and among 
all nations is applied to a person’s success in life, 
by saying, ‘he has made his harvest;’ the French 
do the same, only they say ‘he has made his Au- 
gust.” The earth is now rapidly ripening her fruits 
and seeds of all kinds.” 

August may truly be called a dripping month. 
From the first to the evening of the fourth, we 
had clear and pleasant weather, when the wind sud- 
denly changed from north to south, it commenced 
raining and continued during the next day, and con- 
siderable water fell, which wasmuch needed. From 
the 5th to the 14th, we were visited with daily show- 
ers, some thunder and lightning, and heavy fogs in 
the mornings. On the 18th we had a shower, ac- 
companied with blustering winds. We now had two 
pleasant days, after which until the 30th, we ex- 
perienced more or less rain daily, with thunder and 
lightning ; it then cleared off, and the last two days 
were Clear and pleasant. 

Siace my last report, the harvesting of grain and 
hay has terminated, and we congratulate the farmers 
on their bountiful crops; and notwithstanding the 
prices are low, still, the great yield will, in part, 
make up the deficiencies. 1 judge from my own 
knowledge and experience, and to elucidate which, 
I will state one case. In 1836, I cultivated a small 
piece in barley, three acres, the produce of which 
I sold for one dollar per bushel, which amounted to 
sixty-seven dollars. It so happened that I had the 
same piece under cultivation this year, with the 
same crop, which I sold at fifty cents per bushel and 
it amounted to fifty-three dollars; and the same will 
hold good as to other crops. If oats will only com- 
mand twenty-five cents this year, the produce of the 
acre Will probably be as great, if not greater, than 
it was last year, when they were selling for forty- 
four cents per bushel. Besides one dollar now will 
purchase one-third, and in some cases, one-half more 
of the necessaries of life than it would last year. 

Barley is admitted on all hands to have come in 
remarkably well, and the quality fair; though not so 
heavy as that of last year. The oat crop has turned 
out as was anticipated, very abundant and heavy. 
This grain, which for a number of years has com- 
manded a very high price, will in all probability, 
reach a low figure, some think as low as eighteen or 
twenty cents. Necessity may compel some to sell, 
but it can not be cultivated at these prices, with- 
outa loss. Corn continues to maintain a favorable 
appearance, and from all accounts there remains lit- 
tle doubt of its making an average crop, full equal 
if not superior to that of last year. It is nuw nearly 
ready to cut up and is past injury, unless we should 
have a severe frost, as much of it is already glazed. 

The continued rain which occurred between the 
5th and the 14th, was in many instances, of great 
inconvenience to those who had not finished culting 
their grass, and who had barley and oats ready for 
the cradle, both of which suffered some. The ex- 
cessive moisture and extreme heat had a tendency to 
cause the oats, which were cut, lo sprout or grow, 
while the same cause stained or discolored the bar- 
ley, but that which was poison to the grain crop, 
was medicine to the corn; roots and pastures, which 
generally at this season are suffering for the want 
of moisture, were much benefited. 

Karly planted potatoes are generally well grown, 
and a full crop—those later planted have suffered 
much from the depredations of the grub worm, 
which has caused the tops to wither and dry, giving 
them an appearance of ripeness. On examination 
the tubes are found about half or two-thirds grown. 
‘Taking as we do, a general view of the whole, in 
this section, we are led to the conclusion that from 
present appearances, there is little probability of the 
approaching harvest proving a large one; yet we 
see no cause to apprehend, were it only from the 
fact of the breadth of soil now under cultivation be- 
ing larger than it was last year, that any material 
deficiency in the crop will be apparent, but an ave- 
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rage yield can scarcely be expected. Beets, car- 
rots, and ruta bagas are doing well. The copious 
and abundant rains which fell during the greater 
art of the month have induced a vigorous growth. 
astures are luxuriant and all kinds of stock have im- 
proved in condition. 

There is one subject connected with agriculture 
at this moment which requires particular observa- 
tion—I mean the stocks of wheat now in the hands 
of the farmers. That they are large I fully admit. 
The prices lately obtained, may be considered toler- 
ably remunerative, and were the value of the coarser 
grains proportionably high no complaint could rea- 
sonably be made as to returns. In the principal 
wheat markets the supplies offering have been very 
limited and are said to be inferior in quality to that of 
last year. 

The late reduction in England, in the duty on 
wheat and flour, will have a tendency to sustain 
the present prices. It is generally believed that 
flour will remain within the range of five dollars. 

In a late English ‘‘ Farmer’s Magazine,”’ the edi- 
tor complains of the great injustice of the new corn 
laws. He says, “It has frequently been our duty 
to direct the attention, not only of our agricultural 
friends but our commercial readers, to the monstrous 
injustice of the corn laws, depriving the home wheat 
producer, as it does, of that degree of protection 
which he is entitled to receive in our markets against 
competition of wheat of foreign growth, and de- 
frauding the revenue itself of a large sum of money, 
which, under other circumstances, would be paid 
into the treasury for foreign wheat consumed in this 
country.” 

Now, just in this light do I. view our manufactur- 
ers. Without a protective tariff, we should be 
flooded with British goods, which without a tariff, 
would not only deprive our treasury of a part of its 
ificome, but ruinous to our manufactories, and our 
government would be compelled to resort to a direct 
tax for their support. 

He further remarks, ‘‘ From the United States of 
America, our information is to the middle of June, 
but it varies little in its importance from that which 
we published in our last number. The liberality of 
our corn laws and tariff was universally applauded 
there, because it would enhance the agricultural and 
manufacturing interests in that Union, and injure the 
internal sources of prosperity throughout the United 
Kingdom. A barter trade, however, the repub- 
lican legislature has already repudiated by acts 
of Congress. The almost prohibitory rates of du- 
ties previously charged on the importation of all 
descriptions of British manufactured goods have 
latterly been very considerably increased, and cer- 
tainly the reason of this addition of duty is a 
most legitimate one. It is imposed for the en- 
couragement of American manufactures at home, 
which must flourish in proportion to the prosperity 
of American agricultural pursuits. The means for 
the production of grain, cattle, and of all descrip- 
tions of food there are boundless, and the want of 
profitable foreign markets for the consumption of 
their surplus produce, has hitherto restricted the pro- 
gress which otherwise would have been made in ag- 
ricultural improvement. By the late wisdom dis- 
played by our legislators, these obstructions to Ame- 
rican agricultural and commercial improvements 
have partly been removed, and it is little wonderful 
therefore, that our liberality is the theme of unbound- 
ed and universal praise on the other side of the At- 
lantic. * * * * * Mr. Webster, when in this coun- 
try, availed himself of every opportunity to recom- 
mend reciprocity in trade. The exchange of food 
for raiment was his constant cry. This gentleman 
is at present a minister in his own country, and his 
acts now contradict his former assertions. He is, 
however, perfectly correct in his present conduct, 
for no well regulated society will ever give employ- 
ment to any one without their circle, whilst there ex- 
ists one within it willing to work, but at the same 
time destitute and unemployed. In future we may 
annually now look for considerable supplies of pro- 
duce from the United States, which do not brighten 
much the prospects of the British agricultural in- 
terest.”’ 

The second annual meeting of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society will take place on the 
28th and 29th of this (Sept.) month, at the new 
Bull’s Head Tavern, on the Troy road, and from the 
great interest manifested by the friends of agricul- 
ture, one of the greatest shows is expected, that was 
ever had in this country. A large number of ani- 

mals from the adjoining states are already entered, 
and the trial of plows and the plowing match are ex- 
citing great interest. A most stirring time is antici- 
expen The Executive Committee are indefatiga- 

le and untiring in their exertions in perfecting the 
arrangements for the accommodation of the animals 
and implements, as well as the visitors. It is under- 











stood that the arrangements will be such that the la- 
dies can view the animals without fear or inconye- 
nience, and it is hoped they will not be so fastidious 
as to remain absent under false notions of deli 


ony. 
hree Hills Farm, Sept. 1, 1842. 





SUMMER EVENING TWILIGHT. 


From an unpublished work, entitled ‘ Essays for Summer Hours,’ 
BY CHARLES LANMAN. 


Now with religious awe, the farewell light, 

Blends with the solemn coloring of the night.— Wordsworth. 

That hour in which the garish light of day is mel- 
lowed by the shades of evening, has always had a ten- 
dency to subdue and soothe the feelings of my heart. 
There is a mystery about it, which is indescribable, 
and constitutes its principat charm. I have thought 
that if 1 had power to number the days of my exis- 
tence, I should choose to die at the twilight hour, and 
at the close of the twilight of life. ‘The heat and 
burden of our pilgrimage and of the day just closed, 
would have a kindred influence upon us; and valu- 
ing the former not more highly than the latter, we 
should calmly resign ourselves to that sweet sleep, 
whose morning is without end, and infinitely glori- 
ous. How many men have passed a stormy twilight, 
and died in the darkness of a starless midnight! 
Was it not so with Lear, 


‘¢ That poor, infirm, weak and despised old man?” 


This hour reminds me of the humble dwelling where 
I was born, far away in the west, which stood upon 
the shore of the gently flowing Raisin. And this it 
may be is the cause of that thoughtful mood which is 
wont to steal over me, asthe sun sheds his Jast beams 
upon our portion of the globe. J love to listen to the 
dying hum of business, whether it bein the populous 
city, or the secluded village. The laugh of child- 
hood is now more plaintive than usual, as if it were 
conscious of the coming on of silence. And does 
not the farmer close his labors with a more measured 
tread ; the merchant and mechanic with a more con- 
templative countenance than they began them in the 
morning ? What hour is so well suited to listen to 
the tones of the lute, and the song's of the beautiful 
and young? I have a gentle sister, in whose soul 
there is an eternal melody. ‘* When twilight grey 
has in her sober livery all things clad,” it is her 
custom toretire, all alone, to her harp, and, in quick 
succession pour forth a series of songs fit for the 
lips of angels. And often, when through, she looks 
around, and is surprised to find that her father and 
mother and sisters, even to the lisping babe, have long 
been listening in breathless attention. And then the 
laugh of homeborn happiness resounds. Such are 
many of the twilights of the present time in my pre- 
sent home. It seems to me the twilights of my boy- 
hood were longer, and in many respects more inte- 
resting than those of my later years. Is this a delu- 
sion of the mind? If it is, let me remain deceived, 
for there is a luxury in the thought. I love the twi- 
light hour, because its holy and blessed influence was 
around me when my lips were pressed by the first kiss 
of love. The remembrance of that kiss is sweet to my 
soul, and can never be obliterated while I have my 
reason. 

The evening twilight is a kind of pause in time, 
in which daylight and darkness strugele for the mas- 
tery ; and therefore, an appropriate hour to think 
upon our yesterdays, and our to-morrows. Yester- 
day! Who can recall its precious moments? They 
are gone, forever gone. Up to the throne of God, 
each a winged spirit, they have ascended to trace 
upon the Book of Life the manner in which we have 
employed them here below. And who of us can 
say, they have thrown a halo around our names there 
written? Rather than this, have we not reason to fear 
that the angels of heaven have blotted out our names, 
and traced them upon another and darkened page ¢ 
To-morrow ! Who can lengthen out its span? Boast 
not thyself of to-morrow ; thou knowest not what 
tidings ere then may reach thee from the spirit land. 
Despair not of the morrow; it may come to thee 
fraught with unexpected good. If there is a cloud 
above thee, it may spend its fury, ere thou beholdest 
the morrow, or thou mayst be called to lie down in 
that lowly mansion which is beyond the reach of ev- 
ery storm. Yesterday, a father sat in the midst of 
his happy family—smiling because he had no trou- 
bles, and talking loudly of the joys tocome. ‘‘ To- 
morrow, he goeth to his long home, and the mourn- 
ers go about the streets.’’ Is there then no hope for 
this great evil? Ah yes! and it is found in these 
words:—‘* Look not mournfully into the Past. It 
comes not back again. Wisely improve the present. 
It is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy Future, 
without fear, and with amanly heart.’? Wisely im- 





prove the present, is the admonition of wisdom. 





Let the duties of to-day engage all ourattention, and 
those of to-morrow will take care of themselves, 
T'hose who wisely improve the present, are destined 
to inhabit a world of perfect purity in the companion- 
ship of angels and redeemed men. Those who tri- 
fle with the present know not the agony that awaits 
them in the great Hereafter. It matters not what 
may be their condition or their pretensions, if they 
live only for the present life, they shall have no lot nor 
part in the life to come. Such men are worldlings, 
and as they live, so must they die. 

How lovely are the works of nature, when seen 
in the repose of twilight! How soul-subduing the 
dun obscurity that envelops the earth! Insensible 
nature seems to have charmed the beasts and birds 
intoa kindred repose. The frolicsome lambs, grown 
weary of sport, are sleeping on the grassy lawn. 
Ls hl . 
he songs that lately echoed through the sunshiny 
fields, have died away, and the feathered minstrels 
(‘‘all but the wakeful’? whip-poor-will) have re- 
tired to their homes in the dark still g,ove. The 
graceful outlines of yonder distant mountains are 
lost to view, and so too, are the ‘‘ green girt cot- 
tages”’ at their base. The long low valley on this 
side, is only enlivened by a broad deep river flow- 
ing through its centre. In the distance, and around 
me— 

All the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save, where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the dastant folds.—Gray 
Soft and calm is the reign of twilight. The night- 
hawk stoops from his airy flight, and skims along 
the bosom of the unruffled Jake, but we can only 
hear the beating motion of his wing. On the mar- 
gin of yonder cove, canopied by willows, the shal- 
lop of the fisherman is safely moored, and the sur- 
rounding stillness is only broken by the passing rip- 
ples, or the leap of a hermit trout. The village 
green, where, but a few hours ago resounded the 
laugh and shout and jest of thoughtless childhood, 
is now deserted and desolate, for the children have 
sought their homes. 

A few paces from my window stands a most charm- 
ine garden, surrounded by a barrier of heavy fo- 
liaved fruit trees. The tiny cups of the night-blow- 
ing flowers are filled with dew, and they almost op- 
press the senses by their excessive fragrance. The 
hermit toad has left his retirement, for a two or 
three hours recreation among the herbs and vegeta- 
bles, or on the moistened grass. The bat is flying 
about after its food, and a party of caty-dids are 
talking in the trees. And as the cooling breeze 
steals by, the leafy branches gently and gracefully 
bow and wave beneath its influence. It is a breeze 
from the far-off sea, and whispers in my ear many 
a pleasing tale of waves and winds, of solitary ships 
and fleet of sail. In the language of another :— 

A light mist, 

So light, ’tis almost viewless, gathers o’er 

Those fields, crowded with summer flowers. 

A hundred whip-poor-wills remote and nigh. 

How beautiful! here ina poplar bower 

Entwined thick with jessamine and rose, 

Clematis, aud the sweet-breathed honey-suckle— 

J sit alone in a luxurious gloom; 

And close above my head one joyous bird 

Pours fearlessly a loud triumphant song; 

And as he pauses, far away, I hear 

Unnumbered delicate answerings, jocund trills, 

And low, soft breathings ; and the swell and tall 

Of gently talking waters. O! this hour 

Is worth a thousand days in gaudy courts, 

Or noisy city.—Edward Atherstone. 
How many changes have taken place since the broad 
shadows of twilight were last upon the earth! A 
beauteous maiden has become a wife; the ambitious 
youth has established his name as a splendid orator; 
the merchant has become a bankrupt; the murderer 
has paid the forfeit of his life upon the gallows; 
ships have gone down to the bottom of the sea, with 
their crews and cargoes; the hand of death has cut 
down many a fond and doting parent, many a strong 
and delicate youth, and torn from many a mother’s 
bosom her smiling first born. 

How various the emotions which this hour inspires 
in different men! The advanced christian, as he 
sits before the cottage door, or at the window of his 
city residence, meditates upon his past life, and in 
view of the present hour, inwardly exclaims— 

*¢ There is an evening twilight of the heart, 

When its wild passion-waves are lulled to rest, 

And the eye sees life’s fairy scenes depart 

As fades the day-beam in the rosy west. 

Tis with a nameless feeling of regret, 

I gaze upon them as they meltaway, 

And fondly would I bid them linger yet, 

But Hope is round me with her angel lay, 

Hailing afar some happier moonlizht hour.— ” 

Dear are her whispers still, though lost their early power- 

Halleck. 

The youth as he stood upon the hill, and watched 
the sun sink to his ocean-bed, surrounded by the 
pomp of summer clouds, vainly dreamed and be- 
lieved, that even so would be the termination of his 
own career. The poverty stricken laborer as he sits 


I hear 





at his scanty board, with his wife and children, 
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comfortless and friendless around him, the bitter 
murmur trembles from his lips: ‘‘ O that God would 
take me from this heartless world, and lay my weary 
bones in the grave!’’ As the sick man upon his bed 
presses with his hands his feverish brow, and turns 
his languid eye towards the dim shadows upon the 
wall, (which to him are spiritual beings, transcen- 
dent for their loveliness or deformity) he feels in his 
inmost soul that there is an eternity beyond the 
threshold of the grave. The shipwrecked mariner, 
as he floats upon a plank outsight of land, sighs to 
the passing zephyr, as if it had the disposition or 
the power to waftsome wandering ship to his rescue. 

Dear to my heart is the evening twilight, because 
it was the hour when Jesus Christ partook of the 
Sacrament of the Last Supper with his twelve disci- 
ples. After our blessed Redeemer had endured the 
mental sufferings of that night, and the agony of the 
cross on the following day, it was at the twilight 
hour also, that Joseph, of Arimathea, took down 
his body and placed it in the sepulchre. Therefore, 
is it a hallowed hour. 

Lo! the star of descending night is mildly beam- 
ing upon me from her purple throne in the western 
sky. She is not alone; but of that vast assembly 
which surrounds her, she is the brightest and most 
fair. Who can form an adequate conception of the 
nature and destiny of those countless stars? The as- 
tronomer hath said that every one of them is an in- 
habited world, perfect and complete in itself. How 
overwhelming is such a thought! What an idea 
does it give of the omnipotence of God! Oh! that 
I had the wings of a dove, that I might fly to those 





pure realms, where the baneful influences of sin were 
never known! Did not our Saviour allude to these, 
when he said—‘‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions??? Yes, those stars are the glorious man- 
sions of the redeemed. ‘They are the everlasting 
homes of christians, whose bodies by-gone years 
have seen mingle with the dust. Far beyond these, 
and beyond the ken of mortal, there are an in- 
finite number more, awaiting the arrival of other 
souls, not yet released from the thraldom of our 
earth. The bright effuleence that we see around 
them, is the reflection of God’s smile. But see! up 
springs the moon—re joicing to run her course in the 
illimitable sky! The twilight hour is ended, and 
so too, are the musings it has inspired. 








Literature and Science. 


SCENES IN DENMARK. 








{From unpublished notes of an excursion to Europe.) 


BY JOHN A. DIX. 

On the 20th of July, we embarked in a miserable 
little steamboat, at Kiel, with about thirty passengers, 
and on the following day arrived at Copenhagen. 
Striking out into one of the great arms of the Baltic, 
we left the island of Fehmern on our right after 
six or eight hours, and passed over to the southern 
shore of Langland. Our passage among the islands, 
which form the two be]ts, was the more agreeable 
from our proximity to {fe shores, which are well culti- 
vated, and in some instances, highly embellished. The 
islands of Langland, Falster and Moen, along which 
we coasted, are very beautiful. They are divided 
into small farms, and often enclosed, as in England, 
by fine luxuriant hedges. Villages and hamlets are 








scattered over them, and the view is now and then 
enriched by the spire (if it may so be called) of a 
church, in a style of architecture differing altogeth- 
er from the Gothic cathedrals in England, and the 
modern churches in all quarters of the globe. They 
are very heavy structures in the body, and the tow- 
ers terminate at a slight elevation above the roof, in 
a square surface, without turrets. Our fellow passen- 
ger, who were principally Germans, treated us with 
the most marked civility. A Danish nobleman, too, 
who was one of our fellow passengers, introduced 
himself to us, and offered his services on our visit to 
the capital of his country. In short, every one was 
attentive and courteous to us, and we left the boat 
strongly impressed with a sense of the hospitality 
and good feeling of the Germans and their northern 
neighbors. 

As we approached Copenhagen, no very striking 
object presente ditself, although the scenery is certain- 
ly of no ordinary beauty. The city lies low—so 
much so that scarcely anything is visible from the 
water, excepting the nearest ranges of edifices, the 
spires of the churches which rise above them, and 
the fans of a multitude of wind-mills, relieved by the 
woods of Fredericksberg in the back ground. The 
harbor, which is sufficiently capacious to shelter se- 
veral hundred vessels, affords, from its narrow en- 
trance, a perfect security against the storms of the 
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Baltic. To this protection against natural dangers, 
it unites a further security against hostile aggres- 
sion, in a very strong work of four sides at the en- 
trance of the channel, and three bastions, with cor- 
responding ravelins, connected with the defences of 
the city itself. The former is an ancient work, 
which has recently been repaired and enlarged, at 
an expense, as we were informed, of neara million of 
dollars. It checked Lord Nelson in 1801; and, in 
its present state, with a resolute and skilful garrison, 
it might prevent a recurrence of the disaster of 1807. 
As we passed along the wharves towards the custom 
house, we observed several very fine men of war un- 
rigged, lying at the Navy Yard. 

Copenhagen (or Kisbenhavn, as our Danish map 
has it, ) lies on the eastern shore of the island of Zea- 
land, and is separated by a narrowarm of the Baltic, 
from the island of Amager or Amack. Zealand is 
the largest and finest of the Danish Islands. It is 
nearly 250 miles in circumference. Amack, which 
is 8 miles in length, is laid outin gardens, and supplies 
Copenhagen with vegetables. It has been called 
the kitchen garden of Copenhagen. Six centuries and 
a half since, this city was but a village of fishermen. 
It now contains about 100,000 inhabitants. In 1168, 
it was given by King Valdemar the Great, to the 
celebrated Absalon or Axel Hvide, Bishop of Ros- 
kilde, who built a castle upon the site of the palace 
of Christionsborg, as a defence against the pirates, 
who infested the northern seas. He was equally re- 
markable as a military and naval commander, for his 
skill and decision, and as a prelate for his learning, 
activity and humanity, and he bore a distinguished 
part in the administration of the government of Den- 
mark during the reign of Valdemar. For a long 
time the settlement at Copenhagen bore his name. 

We remained four days in the city, but were so 
much occupied in arranging our personal matters, af- 
ter our rapid voyages and journies, that we had time 
only to take a superficial view of it, reserving 
our critical examinations until our return from Swe- 
den, to which we were hastening before the summer 
heat was over. The general aspect of Copenhagen 
is very pleasing. It has the reputation of being one 
of the best built cities of the northof Europe. The 
streets are, for the most part, wide and regular. The 
buildings are principally of brick and in good taste, 
though generally antique in their construction; but 
many of them are of the highest order of architec- 
tural beauty. The city is divided into three princi- 
pal portions, which are enclosed by the walls; and 
beyond them there are three suburbs, in which there 
are many fine country seats and villas. In passing 
from one part of the city to another, large squares 
occasionally present themselves, with ranges of ex- 
cellent dwelling houses, and usually with a statue of 
some Danish sovereign intheircentre. ‘The finest of 
these is Frederick’s Square, in the new town, as it is 
called. It opens into four streets, which enter it at 
right angles, and is formed by four palaces of the same 
size, and builtafter the same model, three of which 
are occupied by members of the royal family, and the 
fourth has been converted into a naval academy, in 
which two hundred young men are now engaged in 
their studies. The centre of the square is ornament- 
ed with an equestrian statue of Frederick the 5th, 
which is said to have cost nearly $400,000, and which 





is exceeded in beauty by no other in the world. The 
sidewalks throughout the city are generally paved 
with round stone—not the most favorable to pedes- | 
trian exercises; and we found the condition of the 
gutters in portions of the city, not the most compli- 
mentary to its police regulations. 


One of the most striking parts of the city is the 
King’s new market, in the old town, an enclosure 
of great extent. On one of its sides is the palace of 
Charlottenburgh, formerly the Queen’s residence, but 
now occupied as the repository of the academy of 
fine arts. Atthe centre of the enclosure stands an 





equestrian statue of Christian the Sth, in the most | 
villainous taste imaginable, executed by a French | 
artist about acentury and ahalf ago. Inthe old town | 
also, are the ruins of the palace of Christiansborg, | 
one of the most magnificent and spacious in Europe, | 
built by Christian the 6th, at an expense variously 
estimated from four to six millions of dollars, and | 
consumed by fire in 1794. The splendid stables con- | 
nected with it are preserved, and one of its wings, | 
which is entire, is occupied as a national museum. 
The city is surrounded by a wall, with bastions, ra- | 
velins, ditch, glacis, &c, and itis capable of making | 
a very obstinate resistance. The citadel is strong 
and well fortified; the principal part of the garrison 
is quartered there, and at night the bridges are drawn 
up with all the formalities and precautions of a state | 
of war. The walk around the battlements presents a | 
great variety of interesting scenery, both in the di- | 
rection of the water and the land; and on both sides | 
of the ditch, beautiful shaded alleys have been 
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formed, where a perpetual freshness of temperature 
may be found, even in the hottest days of summer. 
In fact, one of the characteristic features of Copen- 
hagen and its vicinity, is the beauty of its walks and 
groves. You do not merely meet them here and 
there; but the moment you leave the compact part of 
the city, you find them everywhere. You cannot 


make your way into the country in any direction, 
without passing through some rich and refreshing 


avenue of shade trees—sometimes of milesin extent 
—commanding on each side an endless number of 
highly ornamented views. A minor feature in the 
environs of Copenhagen, is the display of wind-mills, 
which show themselves on every side. The whole 
country is level and without water power, and the 
demand of so large a city for grain, in a state for 
consumption, has gathered around the walls and up- 
on the battlements, an immense number of these ma- 
chines, spreading wide their sails to catch the pass- 
ing currents of air, and giving a picturesque and ani- 
mated aspect to the scene. Among them are two of 
a novel construction, built under the direction of 
Commodore Barron, of the American navy, who re- 
tired to the north of Europe after the unfortunate affair 
of the Chesapeake, and who is said to have had an 
uncommon share of mechanical genius. They are 
small; but in proportion to their size, they carry a 
large quantity of canvass, and have apparently much 
more power than those of the ordinary class. 

The day after our arrival, we took a ride into the 
country as far as Fredericksberg, the summer resi- 
dence of the reigning king, Frederic the 6th. It is but 
two iniles and a halff{rom the centre of the city ; and as 
his majesty has opened to his subjects the grounds sur- 
rounding the palace, there is a perpetual throng of 
visitors around the royal residence, especially on Sun- 
day, when the industrious classes are released from 
their daily occupations, and when the king, for their 
gratification, exhibits himself upon the banks of the 
serpentine stream, which winds through these deli- 
cious pleasure grounds. This little current is barely 
wide enough for the easy management of a row boat, 
but it is very beautiful. The banks are ornamented 
with great taste; several pretty bridges have been 
thrown over it to connect the walks by which the 
grounds are divided ; at every curve milk-white swans 
are seen gliding over its smooth and glassy surface; 
and here and there it is overlooked by a Chinese tem- 
ple, a Roman pavilion or a Norwegian cottage, to 
which the royal family often retire at night fall to enjoy 
the fresliness of the surrounding atmosphere, and to ea- 
cape for awhile from the formal and monotonous 
splendor of their every day dwellings. The grounds, 
which are among the most beautiful we have seen, 
cover about 12 or 15 acres, and they are intersect- 
ed throughout by walks so buried in foliage, that the 
rays of the sun scarce ever penetrate them. The 
palace itself, which occupies an eminence near the 
western side of the wood, is a plain old building, 
much less unpretending and tasteful in design than 
some edifices in our own country, which are appro- 
priated to far more humble purposes. We walked 
close to the walls, around which an unbroken silence 
reigned, and had it not been for a few open windows 
and the scarlet coat of a Danish sentinel at every 
door, we might easily have fancied ourselves explor- 
ing the confines of some deserted tenement. It is 
rarely that there is so little show or tumult about the 
haunts of royalty. 

A century and a half ago Copenhagen had an ac- 
tive and lucrative commerce. It continued to in- 
crease gradually till near the close of the 18th cen- 
tury, when the agitations growing out of the French 
Revolution made it the centre of a still more extend- 
ed and profitable trade. But in 1801, it was visited 
with one of the most painful reverses which can be- 
fall a commercial city proud of its marine and its na- 
val glory. In December, 1800, Denmark joined the 
confederation formed with herself by Russia, Swe- 
den and Prussia, to protect neutral vessels against 
the right of search asserted by Great Britain—a con- 
federation nearly similar in its object and principles 
to the armed neutrality ef 1780. On the ensuing 
30th of March, [1801] a British squadron of 18 
ships of the line, four frigates, and a large number 
of gun boats, under Sir Hyde Parker and Lord Nel- 
son, passed Castle Cronborg under a heavy but inef- 
fectual fire from 100 guns, and anchored off Copen- 
hagen. On the 2d of April one of the most terrific 
contests ensued which history has recorded. The 
entrance of the harbor was defended by vessels moor- 
ed across the channel, presenting a complete line of 
defence from the batteries on the island of Amack 
to the citadel in Copenhagen. More than 2000 cannon 
were for three hours sending forth destruction within 
the space of little more than a mile. In four hours 
every Danish vessel wasdisabled or sunk. Only one 
was saved and taken to England,—the Holstein, 
bearing the name of the most valuable of Denmark’s 
provinces. In this combat, 1200 British sailors and 
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marines were killed, and on the side of the Danes 
6000 men were killed, wounded and taken prisoners. 

In September, 1808, Copenhagen was visited by a 
similar disaster, and by the hands of the same ene- 
my. Denmark having refused to comply with the 
degrading demand by Great Britain, (made through 
Mr. Jackson, afterwards ambassador to the United 
States, ) to surrender up her fleet, the city was inves- 
ted by a land and naval force and bombarded. The 
land operations were conducted by Lord Welling- 
ton, then the Marquis of Wellesley, and with his usual 
vigor. ‘Two thousand Danes fell victims to this second 
outrage upon the laws of civilization and legitimate 
warfare. ‘The citadel, batteries and navy yard were 
surrendered, and the Danish ships were ngged and 
sent to England, composing in all a fleet of some 
forty vessels besides gun boats. 

It is a not little remarkable that in these attacks 
upon Copenhagen, the greatest military and the 

reatest naval commander that England has produced 
in modern times,—Wellington and Nelson—should 
have borne a conspicuous part. 

Notwithstanding her military disasters, and a suc- 
cession of destructive fires, Copenhagen is still pros- 
perous and is gradually but slowly increasing in 
yopulation, and improving in architectural beauty. 

ier trade is now principally confined to an intercourse 
with Germany and her more northern neighbors, and 
to an interchange of such surplus articles as Den- 
mark produces, for others which that kingdom 
requires for its own consumption. The more distant 
and extended commercial transactions, which she 
carried on at the close of the last century, have long 
since come to an end. 

In literary and scientific institutions, public libraries, 
and collections of works of art, Copenhagen yields 
to few other cities in Europe. It has a university 
with four hundred students, a botanic garden with 
some 7000 plants, between one and two hundred 
schools of various descriptions, and an institute for 
the deafand dumb. ‘The King’s library has some 
400,000 volumes, a large numberof valuable manu- 
scripts, and near 100,000 prints. In the royal gal- 
lery of paintings are to be found some specimens, 
niany of them of the highest order of merit, of the 
great artists of the fifieenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Among them are several by Claude Lor- 
raine, Rubens, Wouvermans, ‘Titian, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Paul Veronese, Ponssin, Van Dyck, Rem- 
brant, Cuyp, Dow and others of less distinction. 

On the 20th of July, we left Copenhagen at the early 
hour of' five in the morning, and at ten we reach- 
ed Fredericksborg, about 24 miles distant. Between 
thsse two points there is nothing very remarkable in 
the character of the country, though it is highly 
cultivated and beautiful, particularly that portion of 
it which lies nearest the city. Parts of it greatly re- 
semble England; the more so, perhaps, from the 
hedges of hawthorn, which separate farms and ficlds 
from each other. Other portions, which are in for- 
est, bear a strong resemblance to the wild lands in 
some of the northern United States. They are cov- 
ered with oak and beach, with a hard soil, readily 
pulverized in dry weather, and plentifully mixed with 
fine gravel. ‘The little village of Fredericksborg is 
composed of one or two hundred houses, which owe 
their location, (to use an American phrase ) to an old 
palace, in which the Danish kings formerly resided 
for a portion of the year, but which has for a long 
time been unoccupied excepting transitorily on the 
occasion of a coronation—a ceremony always sol- 
emnized within its walls. 

Immediately after alighting from our carriage, we 
entered the gates of the castle and expressed a wish 
to explore it. The keeper appeared in a few mo- 
ments, and ushered us, first, into the chapel, a beau- 
tiful apartment witha ceiling ornamented in the most 

costly manner, with silver and gold. The altar is in 
the same expensive style, and many of the figures 
of massive gold and silver, are very well executed. 
The chapel formerly contained the figures of Christ 
and the twelve apostlesin silver. That of the Saviour 
remains. But the Swedes carried off the apostles, 


with an excuse as sacrilegious as the spoliation itself 


—that it was right to leave the master to preach at 
home, but that the apostles were commanded to car- 
ry the gospel into other countries, and, therefore, 
they should go to Sweden. They never reached 
their destination. The vessel which bore them, was 
wrecked. 

Facing the altar at the opposite extremity of the 
ay artment, there isa magnificent pavilion erected for 
a coronation ceremony some years ago, covered with 
the richest velvets, heavily burdened with gold and 
silver fringe and embroidery—but sumptuous as it is, 
it is entirely unsuited to the architectural character 
of the chapel itself. Over the pavilion, there is a 
gallery filled with shields, on which are painted in 
vivid colors the arms of most of the royal families in 
Europe, and those of distinguished nobles. Among 


them we saw the names and crests of Wellington, 
Bulow, Bernadotfe and Blucher, and almost every 
military leader who signalized himself in the battles 
fought with Napoleon. 

From the chapel we mounted to the knights’ hall, 
one of the most spaciousin the world. It 1s 150 feet 
in length, and is ornamented with the most elaborate 
carvings, with a golden ceiling, and a huge black 
marble fire-place, as capacious as those in some of the 
recently settled parts of the United States, into which 
the trunk of an oak is rolled fora back log. In both 
the stories we visited, suites of rooms extend from 
one extremity of the building to the other. These 
apartments are of various sizes, figure and finish, 
though all in the antique style. The walls of some 
are covered with the richest crimson velvet, others 
with embroidery, and many of them are filled with 
paintings, though for the most part of no great mer- 
it. To this remark there are exceptions. ‘There are 
some beautiful heads by Rubens, three or four by 
Rembrandt, and an exquisite female figure, said to 
be by Salvator Rosa. In this last the most exquisite 
proportions of figure and graces of form and ex- 
pression, seem starting out of the impenetrable mass o! 
shade, in which the beauties of this master are half 
buried. But the most curious, if not the most valua- 
ble part of the collection is composed of the like- 
nesses of the Danish kings, their families and the 
most illustrious of the nobility of the realm. The 
former are carefully preserved and accurately ar- 
ranged, so that a complete graphic history of the 
sovereigns is presented from an epoch long before 
the time of Canute down to the present day. 

The palace externally is certainly imposing. It- 
dimensions are prodigious, and it has an air of gran- 
deur, which, as it bursts upon the sight, makes a 
strong impression upon the beholder. ‘The effect i> 
heightened by its position. Around the whole palace, 
which is flanked on one side by towers like those of 
an ancient castle, a small lake extends, still wash- 
ing, as it did centuries ago, the foundation of this 
stupendous structure. Withits appurtenances it oc- 
cupies three islands connected with each other by 
bridges. It is nearly two centuries since the ancient 
castle, which stood upon the same spot, was torn down 
by Christian the 4th, the great patron of art and in- 
dustry in Denmark, to give place to the palace we 
have been briefly describing. In its construction, 
he employed the most skilful artists and mechanics, 
inviting them from other countries by the offer ot 
munificent rewards. Inigo Jones was among them, 
and he is said to have furnished the plan. ‘The gener- 
al design of the palace is inthe modern Gothic. ‘The 
principal court exhibits a mixture of the Gothic and 
the Grecian, which to our taste, was certainly far 
from pleasing, if not positively offensive. But with 
all its faults, it must be conceded that the palace of 
Fredericksborg is a grand and imposing edifice, not 
unworthy of the fifteen years expended in its con- 
struction. 

* * * * ” * 

On the 11th of August we embarked inthe steam- 
boat at Copenhagen for Lubeck, where we arrived in 
about thirty hours. We had for fellow passengers 
the Princess Charlotte of Denmark, her husband, 
who is a prince of Hesse and a general in the Dan- 
ish service, and two of their children. We found 
them exceedingly unassuming and complaisant. 
Their train of attendants was very small, and they 
joined in all the occupations of the passengers with- 
out aiming at any show of superiortity. This dispo- 
sition to amalgamate was soon aided by the state of 
the weather, which became boisterous; and we found 
that titles of nobility, whatever advantage they may 
bring on most occasions, Constitute no exemption 
from the common lot of landsmen. The Prince:s 
and her maids were rolled together on the deck as 
undistinguished and undistinguishable as any leveller 
could desire; the Prince lay unnoticed in a confused 
mass of Dutchmen, and plebeian Danes; and the little 
germs of royalty were as severely exercised by sea- 
sickness, as the children of the most humble parent- 
age. The assemblage was altogether an extraordi- 
nary one, both on the score of nation and rank. In 
addition to the royal personages just named, we hadi 
two or three Danish counts, several Germans, a Swede 
or two, half a dozen French, male and female, two 
British naval officers, two officers of the British ar- 
my, two or three Americans, and two Scotch gentle- 
men, who were travelling like Doctor Syntax in pur- 
suit of the picturesque. The cabins being very small 
and much heated, we were all forced to keep the 
deck; all national as well as social distinctions were 
merged inthe general suffering; and prince and ple- 
b ian, Dutch and Dane, Scotand Gaul, John Bull and 
Brother Jonathan, all lay mingled in one indiscrimi- 
nate mass of misery. It was not until we reached 
the wharf near Lubeck, that the divisions of 
country and rank were revived. The royal party 





entered a splendid carriage to be conveyed to the 








city; the common man shouldered his clothes-bag 
or portmanteau to make his way there on foot: and 
English, Americans, Scotch and Germans, were 
seen grouping themselves according to their origin, 
The regularity of these arrangements was only in- 
terrupted by a single exception: a good natured 
Englishman, regardless of national antipathies, had 
taken under his arm a French governess of a certain 
age, who had for several years been engaged in ar- 
raying the young ladies of Copenhagen in the gra- 
ces of the south, and was now, at the termination of 
her labors, returning without protection to her na- 
tive France. 





{For the Northern Light.] 

JOHN GASPAR SPURZHEILM. 
BY 8. 8. RANDALL. 

Iv has been well remarked by a late eminent wri- 
ter on the Education of the People, that the great- 
est and best men who have, in all ages, adorned our 
common humanity, and given earnest of its capa- 
bilities for excellence, have appeared as Teachers. It 
might have been added that in exact proportion to the 
importance, the grandeur and the truth of the doc- 
trines which they have successively announced and 
illustrated, has been the distrust, discouragement 
and persecution which they have encountered in the 
fulfilment of their glorious message. To what an 
extent that elevated and refined civilization which 
alone is characteristic of humanity, has been retard- 
ed, and the free and perfect development of the 
higher faculties of the race, obstructed, by the per- 
tinacious disinclination to recognize those elements 
of truth and beauty which are thus, from time to 
(ime, presented to our notice, it is impossible now to 
estimate. By the substitution of a listless and self- 
salislied scepticism in reference to all subjects of 
knowledge not stamped with the seal of popu- 
lar approval, for active intolerance and ferocious 
persecution, something has been gained for the 
great interests of mankind: but it may be long be- 
fore our mental vision shall become sufficiently 
strengthened and puritied, to be enabled to discern 
clearly and at once, the presence of the true teach- 
ers of humanity : to distinguish moral and intellectual 
supremacy under whatever strange or unusual guise it 
may be manifested: and to adopt a standard of 
mental and moral appreciation which shall not be 
dependent upon extrinsic qualities, whether of rank, 
station, influence, wealth or power. 

If unblemished purity and elevation of character 
—a life devoted to the interests of science and the 
welfare of humanity—a mind thoroughly cultivated 
and disciplined—and a system of mental philosophy 
based upon the soundest deductions of reason, reve- 
lation and experience—constitute any claim to the 
reverence and regard of mankind,—the name of 
SpurzuHEIM Will be enrolled among the most illus- 
trious of those benefactors of their kind, who have 
impressed upon Civilization its most valuable and 
permanent features. By birth a German, it was his 
good fortune, at an early age, to become a pupil 
and an associate of the celebrated Dr. Gall, soon af- 
ter his discovery of the elementary principles of that 
science with which his namg as well as that of his 
distingushed pupil and friend has become indissolu 
bly associated. For several years they travelled to- 
gether throughout the principal cities of Germany, 
France and Italy, illustrating and demonstrating their 
philosophical discoveries. In 1513, Spurzheim pro- 
ceeded to London, where he delivered a course of lec- 
tures on the anatomy and physiology of the brain and 
nervous system. After repeating his course inthe prin- 
cipal provincial cities and towns in England and Ire- 
land, he proceeded to Edinburgh. ‘ His desire to visit 
that city was increased,”’ (we quote from Follen’s Fu- 
neral Oration,) ‘‘ by a very abusive article on phre- 
nology, which had appeared in the Edinburgh Review 
for June, 1815, concluding with the confident asser- 
tion of the writer that his statement of the doctrines of 
phrenology could ‘‘ leave no doubt in the minds of 
honest and intelligent men, as to the real iznorance, 
the real hypocrisy and the real empiricism of the au- 
thor.”? Dr. Spurzheim procured one letter of introduc- 
tion for that city, and but one; that was to the reputed 
author of the vituperating essay. He visited him, and 
obtained permission to dissect a brain in his presence. 
He succeeded in convincing some of his hearers of 
the truth of the results of his researches. A second 
day was named. The room was crowded to over- 
flowing. ‘Then, with the Edinburgh Review in one 
hand, anda brain in the other, he opposed truth to 
assertion. The writer of the article still believed 
the Edinburgh Review; but the public believed the 
anatomist.’? Dr. Spurzheim opened a course of lec- 
tures in Edinburgh, where a society was formed, at 
the head of which was Mr. Geo. Combe, well known 





as one of the ablest and most profound physiological 
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and mental philosophers. From Edinburgh, Dr. S. | er wh allotted | 
returned to London, and thence to Paris, where he | knowledging his pre-eminent title to be regarded as | article by H. Barber, in which that gentlemen endea- 
married a lady of rare attainments both of head and @ faithful and indefatigable apostle of moral truth, | vors to show that there is no such thing as a projectile 
heart. ‘* It was often observed,’’ says Dr. Follen, | of enlightened virtue, of sound knowledge and prac-| force except what is generated by the revolution of 


‘<how well their characters seemed to be fitted for 
each other. They were Loth adepts in that profound- | 
est of all sciences, and most pleasing of all the fine | 
arts—Christian benevolence shewn forth in beautiful | 
manners.’””? Her death, which took place in 1829, 
‘‘seemed to remind him more strongly that his life and 
labors belonged to mankind, whose vital interests he 
thought most effectually to be promoted by develop- 
ing particularly those principles of education, mo- 
rality and religion, to which his studies of human 
nature had led him.’’ After the publication of va- 
rious works on these great subjects, in England, he 
embarked in the summer of 1832 for this country, 
where his fame had long preceded him. On his ar- 
rival he proceeded to Boston and Cambridge, where 
he delivered several courses of lectures, the last of 
which he had nearly completed, when death overtook 
him in the midst of his labors;—the result of disease 
induced by over exertion, both physical and men- 
tal. 

On the peculiar doctrines of the physiology of the 
brain, and of its intimate connection with mental 
manifestation, which formed the chief subject of Dr. 
Spurzheim’s labors, it is not my intention at present 
to speak. Suffice it to say, that whatever differences 
of opinion may prevail, as to the minor details of the 
system which he aided so materially in establishing 
and promulgating, its cardinal principles have become 
practically and theoretically incorporated into the 
mental philosophy, and in numerous instances into 
the social and educational institutions of Europe and 
America,—supplanting the crude theories of a host 
of visionary speculators,who had succeeded in render- 
ing the most interesting inquiries into the origin, de- 
velopment and destiny of the human mind, a profit- 
less chaos of barren mysticism .and unmeaning terms, 
No one now doubts the intimate dependence of the 
mind, in the present life, upon its corporeal organ, 
the brain: the independent action of its different facul- 
ties, in a healthy state—the variety of its manifesta- 
tions, in accordance with the greater or less develop- 
ment of those faculties in different individuals, and 
even in the same individual under different circum- 
stances, and at different periods: and all are ready 
to concede the existence of distinct and specific 
functions for these various faculties, together consti- 
ting in their diversity of action and of development, 
the infinite variety and diversity of human character. 
The distinction too, between the lower propensities, 
the emotions, passions and affections, the intellectual 
powers and the moral and religious facultics,—a dis 
tinction heretofore but imperfectly understood—is 
now universally recognized, as constituting the foun- 
dation of all intellectual and moral culture. ‘That 
the revolution which mental philosophy has under- 
gone within the last half century, in the substitution 
of facts for theory, of observation and induction for 
vague speculation, and of clearness and simplicity 
for mysticism and obscurity, is chiefly attributable 
to the discoveries and deductions of Gall and Spurz- 
heim, is a proposition, which, however strongly it 
may be denied by those who profess entirely to set 
aside those wens the formation of their stand- 
ard of the human Wind, is susceptible of the most 
satisfactory demonstration. Indeed the greater part 
of those who openly disavow all beliet in the pe- 
culiar doctrines of phrenology, and who reject its 
conclusions as Visionary, its terms and definitions as 
barbarous, ils pretensions as unfounded and empiri- 
cal, do not hesitate to recognize and adopt theoreti 
cally and practically its leading assumptions: and 
perhaps at this moment, while phrenology as a sci- 
ence is debarred from our seminaries of instruction, 
from our courts of justice, from most of our institu- 
tions for the relief of suffering humanity, and its incul- 
cation, ina great degree, committed to the superfi 
cial and contracted efforts of itinerant lecturers, its 
distinctive principles have been more widely and 
generally diffused, and have taken a deeper and mo- 
re lasting root inthe minds of the intelligent and 
reflecting, than any preceeding system of intellec- 
tual, moral or physical philosophy. ‘This result can 
only be accounted for from the essential conformity 
of those principles to truth, nature and reason. 

But it was not of the doctrines, so much as of the 
character of Spurzheim, that I intended in this arti- 
cle to speak. Although a reformer in the strictest 
sense of the word, and as such daily and hourly 
coming into conflict with what he deemed to be er- 
ror, in its various forms, his whole life presents a 
beautiful model of charity, of patience,of a reverential 
regard for humanity in all its aspects, of a deep and 
abiding conviction of its hidden powers of excel- 
lence,and of its ultimate regeneration and the triumph 
of its nobler nature. No one can study the admira- 
ble proportions of his character, as developed in the 


brief career which was allotted to him, without ac- | 


tical excellence. In all his earnest struggles to in- | 
culcate those views which had commended them- | 
selves to his own mind, as truths of the highest im- | 
port to mankind, he never descends to the arena of 
vulgar controversy—never loses that calm equili- 
brium of a philosophical temper which enabled him 
to bbok upon every individual of the human family 
as the undoubted possessor of an inheritance, of the 
nature, extent or value of which, but few were even 
remotely aware—never indulges in the use of these 
powerful but dangerous weapons of recrimination 
and sarcastic bitterness which minds of the highest 
order but too frequently find the strongest tempta- 
tions for employing in the defence of cherished prin- 
iples. The great truth which had been reveal- 
ed in all its power to his mind, taught him, first of 
all, the imperishable foundation of the primal Chris- 
tian virtue of universal brotherhood. On this rock 
he strove to erect an abiding superstructure of men- 
tal and moral philosophy. By the aid of incontro- 
vertible facts, he endeavored to impress upon the 
minds of his hearers, the wonderful and harmonious 
adaptation of the physical to the moral world—the 
invariable Jaws which alike govern and control both 
—the deep foundation of those laws in the constitu- 
tion of man—and the perfect coincidence between 
enlightened reason and undoubted revelation, in all 
that relates to the present condition and future inte- 
rests of the race. Tracing with an unerring and Com- 
prehensive discrimination, the broad streams of hu- 
man wretchedness and misery to their sources in ig- 
norance and error; he desired so to remould the edu- 
cational institutions of the civilized world, as event- 
ually, under the guidance and blessing of a superin- 
tending Providence, to dry up the numerous foun- 
tains of unnecessary suffering, and thus afford a full 
and free scope for the unrestrained development of 
the physical, intellectual and moral energies of man- 
kind. Not doubting the power and the consistency 
of truth, in its application to all the interests of human- 
ity, his views embraced an entire revolution in those 
civil, social and political institutions, which in his 
judgement, were identified with, and necessary to the 
progress of the race; a moral revolution, however, not 
to be accomplished, but from and through a deep 
conviction of its necessity and utility; a revolution 
which, passing over the conventionalities and for 
malities of life, and declining to interfere with estab- 
lished interests, should first renovate the affections, 
and the moral and religious principles of our nature, 
and thence modify all external institutions in any 
way connected with its harmonious development. 
He sour ht to carry into education, into jurisprudence, 
into civil polity, into social intercourse, and into re- 
ligious institutions, those views, and those views 
alone which should commend themselves, by their 
fidelity to truth, nature and revelation, and by their 
adaptation to all the varied interests of civilization, 
to the unqualified and unreserved adoption of those 
to whom those vreat interests had been conunitted 
In the prosecution of these views he landed upon 
our shores: but scarcely had he proclaimed among 
us the doctrines to which he had devote: the best 
years of his life, when by the inscrutable decree of 
Providence, he was taken froin us. Short, however, 
as was the time he was permitied to spend with us, 
rt was sufficient to endear him as aman, as a Christ- 
ian, as a philanthropist, as a philosopher and as a 
teacher, to all who came within tue influence of his 
benevolent exertions, his intellectual labors and the 
“daily beauty of his life.”’ 

His death in the maturity of his genius and in the 
midst of his usefulness, was widely and deeply lament 
ed: and the remains of the illustrious stranger were 
committed to their final resting place accompanied 





with every token of respect, affection and grief. His 
monument erected by the citizens of Boston, and 
surmounted by no inscription other than that of | 
‘““Spurzurto,” attracts the earliest observation 
of the numerous pilgrims to the consecrated shades | 


of Mount Auburn. Albany, Sept. 1842. 


[For the Northern Light.) 
STRICTURES ON BARBER’S PLANETARY MOTION. 


BY CERARDUS B. DOCHARTY. 


THERE is nothing more apt to lead the mind into 
regions of speculation than astronomy,—I was on 
the point of saying the science of astronomy, but 
such is not the fact. Science is uncompromising in, 
its nature, and unyielding in its mandates. It is 
when we stray from its rigorous path that we launch 
into a boundless ocean without rudder or compass: 











then we give loose reins to our imagination, and in- 
dulge in visions as baseless as castles in the air. 


In the fifth number of the Northern Light, is an 


a planet round its centre of attraction. I know not 
what important use might be made of such a disco- 
very, even if true, but that such is not the fact is 
evident from the gentleman’s own diagram as we 
shall presently perceive. j 

_ That the planets have a revolution round the sun 
from west to east; that they rotate upon their axes 
in the same direction; and that the sun itself has a 
revolution on its axis also from west to east are facts 
clearly established. ‘The great difficulty lies in ex- 
plaining why these things are so. : 

In regard to the first or annual revolution of the 
planets, astronomers have supposed that is the result 
of two forces nearly equal, acting at right angles 
with each other. One they call the centripetal, 
arising from the attraction of the sun; the other the 
centrifugal, given perhaps by the Almighty Archi- 
tect, when the splendid machinery was first made. 
Unless we deny the existence of a great first cause, 
I can perceive no objection to this view of the sub- 
ject. The same power that called the innumerable 
host of heavenly bodies into existence, could give 
them whatever motion he thought proper. 

Matter cannot put itself in motion: therefore there 
must have been an impulse given somewhere. The 
sun could not rotate without some power acting on 
it. What is gravity? Here we are at fault (if I 
may be permitted to use the expression, ) at the 
threshold. Is it matter? then it can neither act 
itself nor cause other matter to act. Itisa property 
we say that matter possesses. But whence got mat- 
ter this property, if not from the Creator himself? 
Gentlemen may call it ‘a singular coincidence if they 
please, that matter whether at the sun, the centre, or 
at Herschel, the remote confines of the solar system, 
should possess this gravity, this something that 
causes matter to approach other matter. It would 
be just as reasonable as to call this uniform direction 
of planetary motion, a ‘ singular coincidence ;”? but 
all such hypotheses appear to me to detract from the 
Maker. In regard to gravity, we know that itis a 
property that matter possesses; we know also its 
laws; but of its nature, what it is, we are as igno- 
rant as we afe of the world of spirits. Electricity, 
magnetism, and gravity, may be the effects of one 
principle for aught we know, acting under different 
modifications, and producing light, heat and rotary 
motion. 

The cause of rotary motion has never been ex- 
plained. Electricity has produced it,—clectro mag- 
netism has also done the same thing,—but gravity — 
never, 

Now, to prove that the gentleman is wrong in his 
conclusions, let us have reference to his first dia- 
gram. 
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S being the sun, FE the earth, S E. the radius vec- 
tor: A Band C D the extreme lines of gravity ex- 
tending each way from the radius vector, equal y to 
the extreme surfaces of the bodies. The force of 
vravily decreases as the square of the distance in- 
creases. For sake of argument we will admit that 
the earth is attracted towards the surface of the sun 
and not towards its centre, if such a thine can be 
possible. Mr. Barber remarks as the sun or its sur- 
face moves from A to W, the strings become ticht- 
ened above the radius vector, and cause the earth 
to move in that direction,—that is, in other words, as 
a particle of matter moves from A to W it increases 
its distance from the earth, and augments its attrac- 
tive power, the very reverse of the known laws of 
gravity. If then, the rotation of the sun has any ef- 
fect upon the orbit motion of a planet, it must be to 
make that motion directly Contrary to the rotation of 
the sun. . 

The 


was, 


reason why Mr 
lis supposing 


Barber was led into error 
the line A B& representing the 
force of attraction was drawn more tightly as the 
extremities became further separated, whe n the fact 
is, that the farther they are apart the less is the at- 
tractive force. g 

But had Mr. Barber preved truly the proposition 
he had laid down, still he would not have settled the 
difficulty; it would only have removed it. What 
causes the rotation of the The satellites re- 
volve from west to cast round their primaries, these 


sun? 
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together revolve in the same manner round the sun, | 
which has a similar rotation, not only on its axis, 

but round the common centre of gravity of the solar 

system. Whence arises this perfect uniformity, this | 
** singular coincidence?’ Until a reason 1s given | 
why the sun rotates, theories like that of Mr. Bar- | 
ber’s are totally inconclusive. I hope, however, the | 
gentleman will pursue this subject. Even if nothing 

better results than an astronomical novel, still many 
of your readers will be entertained by its perusal, as | 
showing the power and activity of the mind in rais- | 
ing and carrying out speculations at once lofty and 
ingenious. 





[From the New-York State Mechanic.] 


THE ALOE. 








Aloe Soccotrina of Atrica, 


Having presented in No. 37 of the Mechanie an ar’ 
ticle accompanied by an engraving of the plant often 
called the American aloe, which is now attracting so 
much attention on account of two specimens of it be- 
ing in a state of florescence in this climate, we give 
this week a picture of the true aloe, (aloe soccotrina,) 
by which the reader will perceive the distinction be- 
tween it and the agave, belore represented. 

This is an extensive tribe of succulent plants, com- 
prehending a very considerable number of species, 
which differ from each other exceedingly in size, 
form, and surface of the leaves, in stature, and in the 
color, size and structure of their flowers. The great- 
er part of them are mere objects of curiosity, and 
are only seen in collections of succulent plants; but 
among them are species of much value on account of 
their yielding the well-known medicinal drug of that 
name. These plants, which are chietly inhabitants 
of hot climates, have flowers of a single petal, the 
mouth expanded, the base nectariferous, and the fila- 
ments of the stamens inserted into the receptacle. 

Some of the larger kinds, among which it is cus- 
tomary to reckon the agave americana, are of great 
importance to the inhabitants of the countries where 
they grow. Beset as the leaves are with strong 
spines, they form an impenetrable fence. The ne- 
groes of the western coast of Africa make ropes and 
weave nets of the fibrous parts of these leaves. ‘The 
Hottentots hollow out the stems of one of the kinds 
into quivers for their arrows. The juice of aloes 
was formerly used in eastern countries in embalming 
to preserve dead bodies from putrefaction ; and as 
the resinous part of this juice is not soluble in water, 
it is sometimes adopted in hot climates as a preser- 
vative of ships’ bottoms from the attacks of marine 
worms. One ounce of it mixed with turpentine, tal- 
low and white lead, is considered suflicient for co- 
vering about two superficial feet of plank; and 12 
pounds for a vessel of 50 tons burden. 

There is a tract of mountains about fifty milos 
north of the Cape of Good Hope, which is wholly 
covered with aloes. The reader may imagine, from 
the beautiful symmetry of the plant, the splendor of 
such a forest. Among the Mohammedans, and par- 
ticularly in Egypt, the aloe is a kind of symbolical 
plant; it is dedicated to the offices of religion, and 
pilrims, on their retarn from Mecca, suspend it over 
their doors, to show that they have performed tht 
holy journey. 

In the arts aloes are in several respects useful. 
Particularly a beautiful violet color is aflorded by the 
leaves of the Soccotrina aloe, of which the engraving 
is a representation, which does not require the aid 


being formed into a fine transparent color, for paint- 
ing in miniature. The Soccotrine aloes seem to be 
the purest kind, obtained by draining only. The 
plant is a native of the Cape of Good Hope and the 
island of Soccotara, but is now also cultivated in the 
West Indies. ‘The hepatic or Barbadoes aloes are 
less pure, and may be obtained by boiling or slight 
pressure ; while horse aloes are undoubtedly a coarse 
preparation of the dregs of the last mentioned. 

These plants, it is said, are easy to cultivate artifi- 
cially. They require a green-house which is capable 
of being maintained at a temperature of not less than 
40” in the depth of winter, at which time they should 
have no water whatever; in summer they require no 
fire heat, but may be watered regularly, the supply 
being always in proportion to the rate of their growth 
and to the temperature of the air. ‘They should be 
potted in a compost, consisting of little more than 
lime rubbish mixed with a quantity of ordinary soil, 
and carefully drained. 


{For the Northern Light.] 
SOME REMARKS UPON MR, BARBER’S NEW THEORY OF 
PLANETARY MOTION>. 


BY OLNEY BRIGGS. 

Tue great principle or universal law of matter is 

that all bodies in the universe have a tendency to 
approach each other—which tendency has been de- 
nominated the attraction of gravitation, or in other 
phraseology, that each body has the power to com- 
pel all other bodies to move towards it. It has been 
demonstrated by philosophers that the effect of this 
power in the various bodies of the universe is direct- 
ly asthe quantity of matter and inversely as the 
squares of their distances. Now, if I have any just 
conception of this proposition, 1 conceive that 
this law operates uniformly and perpetually upon 
all masses of matter, from the minutest microscopic 
atom up to the sun itself. That the whole mass and 
every particle of the mass, whether in motion or at 
rest is equally and perpetually displaying this quali- 
ty, and in accordance with this law. 

This being so—now, what does Mr. Barber mean 
when he says, ‘‘'The rotation of the sun causes the 
lines of attraction upon one side only of the radius 
vector,of that and the planet to be active, consequent- 
ly that planet is attracted not towards the sun’s cen- 
tre, but towards one side, and is made to follow the 
lines of attraction, and moves immediately from the 
first setting out in a circular motion, violating there- 
by the first law of motion, which is rectilinear. 
Then again, Mr. Barber further on, says—‘‘ From 
the same cause, that is, the rotation of the attractive 
body, the lines of attraction being only on one side 
of the attractive body, it is made to rotate on its ax- 
is.’ It seems to me to be totally inconsistent with 
the above stated great law of universal gravity, to 
suppose that one part of the body attracted can be 
more powerfully influenced than any other part of it, 
in consequence of any motion in the attractive 
body. 

It is easy to conceive, when a planet is moving to- 
wards the gun, should the sun during this movement 
change its location in space, that the line of the pla- 
net’s movement would not bea straight one; but howa 
planet could be thrown into a rotary motion by such 
change is not so easily understood, 

There is one other point in this subject to which I 
would respectfully request the attention of Mr. Bar- 
ber. 

Mr. Barber says, “‘ are we not justified in saying 
that to this all-pervading, incomprehensible agent 
(meaning the attraction of gravitation,) we ascribe 
all the motions of the universe.’ Now will Mr. 
Barber explain in what manner this power produces 
the sua’s motion. I am no philosopher, but was 
pleased with Mr. Barber’s article—and should be 
most happy to comprehend it. 

Esperance, Sept. 1842. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
THE POETICAL TEMPERAMENT AND FACULTY. 


BY EZEKIEL BACON. 


inconsistent with a capacity for abstruse researches, 
the habit of severe studies, and the ardent and suc- 
cessful pursuit of the ordinary and higher business 
duties of life, is evident from the instances of ma- 
ny eminent individuals in whom they have been 
found united. The history of English poetry furnish- 
es a considerable number of such examples. Sir 
William Jones, the most profound and universal scho- 
lar, the most learned civilian, and the most exact 
logician, perhaps, of his day, was no inconsiderable 
poet ; and that greatest of modern jurists, Lord Mans- 





of any mordant to fix it; the same is also capable of 





field, has left evidence of the success with which he 





TH ArT a poetical taste and faculty is not in itself 


courted the muses, in a style which elicited the re- 
gretful remark of a cotemporary writer, 
“ How sweet an Ovip was in Morray lost.”” 

Governor Livingston, Judges F. and J. Hopkinson, 
John Q. Adams, Judge Story, with a number of oth- 
er distinguished civilians and theologians in this 
country, have occasionally written poetry, and writ- 
ten it well. All these, however, fortunately for 
themselves at least, meddled with the dangerous tool 
but little, and wisely threw it aside for more profita- 
ble pursuits and studies. For I will venture the not 
very flattering or encouraging suggestion to the as- 
pirant for poetical talent or fame, that it is seldom a 
faculty or a temperament, to be either coveted or en, 
vied; being, as it is believed, in its higher degrees, 
and when assiduously cultivated, rarely, if ever, the 
accompaniment, or the fruit of a composed, undis- 
turbed, and equally balanced mind ; but usually of 
one which is either inordinately elevated, joyous and 
hallucinated, on the one hand, or as is much more 
often the case, is deeply depressed, joyless and af- 
flicted on the other. From the former, burst forth 
spontaneously, as from a living and pent up fountain, 
cheerful and exhilirating strains of stirring melody ; 
and from the latter, as naturally and necessarily, sad 
and plaintive ones. Milton, Shakspeare, Gay, Aken- 
side, Thomas Moore, our own Pierpont, and as com- 
pared with the opposite list, a few others only of the 
most distinguished English poets, may be cited as 
samples of the former class; and Johnson, Young, 
| Gray, Collins, Kirk White, Pollock, Cowper, and 
| (instar omnium,) Byron, of the latter; and alas! 
| how largely might the names on this last sad roll be 
|increased. The universally impressive strains of 
both these classes, in their own appropriate temples, 
are but the strong and impressive promptings of na- 
ture and the inevitable working of nature’s laws; 
and their deep and living tones cannot, to any availa- 
ble extent, be either imitated or counterfeited, by him 
who feels not their quickening impulses struggling 
within for utterance and deliverance. For as some 
one has briefly and tersely expressed the idea, 

a What is poetry, but to create 
From over feeling, good or ill; and aim 
At an external life beyond our fate ?’ 
Or as Byron has it, 
‘¢ Feeling in a poet, is the source of other’s feeling.” 

Robert Burns may properly be cited as a specimen 
alternately of both classes, as the habits, events, and 
circumstances of his life at different periods, affected 
his extremely sensitive system, and etherial spirit. 
So that he who could at one time rattle away in the 
careless strains of ‘Tam O’Shanter,’? at another, 
could only lament in bitter words, that ‘*man was 
made to mourn.’? Swift and Shenstone, the latter 
however in a lower scale of intellectual power, may 
probably fall under the same category. 

Every animal lifts up that voice, and utters that 
cry, which best befits its condition, and bespeaks 
most strongly its sensations and its wants. The dif- 
ference is not greater between the plaintive notes of 
the cuckoo, and the mourning dove, on the one hand, 
and the cheerful and merry trillings of the lark and 
the nightingale on the other, (although tenants of the 
same verdant grove, and equal commoners upon na- 
ture’s unstinted bounties,) thag it is between the 
sketches of a Milton and a Byr®f, when contempla- 
ting the same created forms,—viewed only through 
a medium having different powers of magnifying, or 
distorting the various images which the same objects 
formed upon the retina of their mental visions. Take 
for instance, the utterly contrasted aspect in which 
the view of an opening summer’s morning, presents 
itself to the varied sense of each. Says Milton, as 
if in the joyous composure of a pleasant and unruf- 
fled dream— 


‘*Now morn her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing strewed the earth with orient pearl, 
When Adam waked.’?——— 

—— Then with voice 
Mild as when Zephyrus from Flora breathes, 
Her soft hand touching, whispered thus: Awake 
My fairest, my espoused, my latest found, 
Heaven’s last best gift, my ever new delight, 
Awake; the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us: we lose the prime to mark how spring 
Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove, 
What crops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed; 
How nature paints her colors, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweets.’ 


See now, the same soft, tranquil and consoling 
features transferred to the vivid but dark canvass, 
and drawn by the heavy and sombre pencil of Byron: 


‘« Night wanes, the vapors round the mountain curled 
Melt into morn, and light awakes the world. 

Man has another day to swell the past, 

And lead him near to little but his last; 

But mighty nature bounds as from her birth, 

The sun is in the heavens, and light on earth; 
Flowers in the valley, splendor in the beam, 

Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream; 
Immortal man ! behold her glories shine, 

And cry exulting yt ‘they are thine.’ 

Gaze or, while yet thy gladdened eye may see, 

A morrow comes, when they are not for thee ; 

And grieve what may, above thy senseless bier, 

Nor earth, nor sky, will yield a single tear ; 
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Nor cloud shall gather more, nor leaf shall fall, 
Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee,—for all; 
But creeping things shall revel in their spoil, 

And fit thy clay to fertilize the soil.’’ 

Who could believe, if it were not a certain fact, 
that the former cheerful and hopeful anthem, is- 
sued from the lone chamber of a poor, blind, and de- 
serted old man, who could obtain but five English 
pounds for his great and immortal work, ‘ Paradise 
Lost :”? while the latter reckless and despairing la- 
mentation proceeded from the vaulted roofs of an 
hereditary patron and lord, whose most inconsidera- 
ble productions commanded their weight in gold 
from the London booksellers. Much of this con- 
trasted difference may perhaps be attributable to mo- 
ral and adventitious considerations. But can there 
be a doubt that nature had stamped upon the physi- 
cal and spritual features of each, an essentially dif- 
ferent conformation and tendency? Could the skulls 
of both now be exhumed, there is little doubt that a 
skilful phrenologist could alone assign each to its 
proper owner. 

It is rather a melancholy consideration to realize, 
but it is believed to be substantially the fact, that so 
far as external circumstances, and collateral influen- 
ces operate upon the mind, adversity and affliction 
in their thousand forms, are much oftener the fathers 
of poetical imagination, and fanciful dreamings, 
(sombre and sad though they may be,) {han are the 
opposite influences of prosperity, peace, and self- 
satisfaction, in eliciting the corresponding emotions 
of joyfulness and felicitation. In the latter condi- 
tion, the heart, as by a sort of natural visinertia, set- 
tles itself down into a state of passive quietude ; 
while in the former, the mind’s eye magnifies, and 
the heart struggles with accelerated force to reach 
again, even though it be only in imaginary grasp- 
ings, the fondly regretted objects of forever departed 
and vanished enjoyments: and that vain effort fail- 
ing, as it must, strives to supply the loss by the sub- 
stitution of some still more exciting and distant ob- 
ject of contemplation and of fancy. And _ these 
struggling emotions must usually in some shape or 
other, break forth in corresponding tones of expres- 
sive utterance, modified in their form and effect, by 
the natural temperament, the education, and the ge- 
neral attainments of the subject of them. Perhapsit 
is on this principle that the dying notes of the swan 
are said to be the sweetest ; and the amateur keepers 
of certain singing birds, close up the eyes of their 
little prisoners, for the purpose of increasing their 
natural powers and appetency to song. Paradise 
Lost, was written, or rather dictated by its sightless 
author, when to him, the cheering light of this fair 
creation was forever extinct ; and from his inspired 
muse in the midst of her most sublime flights into the 
bright regions of uncreated and unclouded day, burst 
forth that most sad and touching lament,— 

‘¢ Now clouds instead, and ever during dark 
Surround me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 

Of nature’s works, to me expunged and razed.”’ 

Upon a general view of the field of poetic effort 
labor and reward, it may then well be said, that its 
near object is, in truth, but an uninviling and unen- 
viable one. Of thegdeepest and most effective pow- 
ers of its most suc@@s{ul devotees, we can only pre- 
dicate what one of them says of melancholy, ‘‘ they 
are fearful gifts.?? ‘*The poet’s eye,” so vividly 
and captivatingly pictured as ‘‘in a fine phrenzy 
rolling,’’ too oftens opens to its unhappy possessor, 
those unbidden and intrusive visions of troublous ex- 
istence, from a closer or longer view of which, he 
may well exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, spare my aching sight.’’ 

What then is the fancy, the fire, and the imagina- 
tion, of the most highly gifted bard, minstrel, or poet, 
but a species of mental intoxication, and the irregu- 
lar and convulsive throes of a disturbed and unequal- 
ly balanced system, driven by the resistless force of 
a complicated and mysterious machinery ; of the se- 
cret springs of which, we as yet know but little, ex- 
cept what we dearly learn from its jarring move- 
ments, and its disastrous ruins. And if so, is it not 
one of the last faculties to be coveted or envied ; or 
which one could rationally wish either himself or his 
dearest friend to be possessed of, or rather to be pos- 
sessed with? 

Since the above was written, the writer has for the 
first time read a striking article of Carlyle’s, entitled 
** Characteristics,’?? which on a much more extended 
scale, suggests and carries out the idea that a state 
of perfect health and balanced order, both in the phy- 
sical and spiritual rythm, produces a condition 
something like wnconscious rest, and a state of quiet 
repose; that it is disease and unequal action of some 
of the organs, powers, and faculties, which disturbs 
the resting balance, and puts the machine in forced 
motion; which then manifests its disturbance by new 
and unusual efforts, and struggling indications to re- 
cover the equilibrium, and to restore the harmonious 
equal action of all the chords and springs. These are 


but broken hints of his more fully and clearly ex- 
plained and original ideas on this subject. The ideas 
of the writer of this article, in relation to their appli- 
cation to the poetical temperament and faculty, are, 
as he is sensible, very lamely and insufficiently ex- 
pressed, and not by any means as he has desired to 
do. They may serve as hints for deeper and more 
composed thinkers, and more lucid and tranquil 
writers. 
Utica, July, 1842. 








{For the Northern Light.] 
THE VOICE OF THE CATARACT. 


Bright streamlet! where do thy waters flow? 
With the speed of an arrow from hunter’s bow, 
O’er some grassy slope do thy blue waves glide, 
‘ro moisten the copse on some lone hill side ? 
Seekest thou the depth of some tangled bower, 
With clustering vine, and pale forest flower ? 
Or wendest thy way to some far off spot, 

With silent recess, and cooling grot? 

Whose roof o’erhung with the ice-like spar, 
Glistens like ray from some diamond star? 
Bendest thy course to some silvery lake, 
Embosom’d in wood, and scented brake? 

Where full rich note of the plumed bird, 

Or bound of the fleet red deer is heard, 

Dost thy current mingle with ocean’s foam, 
With its golden sand for thy chosen home # 
Where the white sail’d ship and the gallant fleet, 
O’er the surface flitof the glassy sheet? 


The stream replied; and it answer’d no! 

With the lightning’s speed I go! Igo! 

3ehold there! for ages past have | stood, 

As [ came from the hand of an lufinite God! 

He formed me in grandeur, and matchless power; 
And gave me yon Lerrible crag for my dower. 

I rent asunder the rocks of earth, 

And a pathway made for the eataract’s birth. 

A helmet of glory he gave for my own, 

And encircled my brow with a beam from his throne. 
He clothed me in raiment so dazzling and white; 
That it seemed to descend from yon region of light. 
He armed me with thunder’s deafening roar, 

As away I burst from the rugged shore, 

He bade me rush to the stony deep, 

Where a home I found in dreadful steep. 

He sent me a robe like the brightness of day ; 

And begirt me round with the foamy spray. 

To the cliff [rushed with my mighty tide ; 

With a leap I sprang o’er the rocklet’s side. 

As my torrent dash’d to its pebbly bed, 

The covenant sign, 7neath my track he laid. 

His arch from the heavens bow’d down at my feet, 
And its gorgeous hues deck my wild retreat. 

A gleam of ethereal lustre he gave, 

As unfetter’d | flew with my crystal wave. 

He wrougit me a veil of the morning dew; 

And the cooling mist o’er my sides he threw. 

Old echo responded my tempest voice, 

And I heard yon hills in my triumph rejoice! 
There had stood for years the forest’s pride; 

In my reckless mood I thrust him aside, 

The towering ash, and the giant oak ; 

1 fell’d them both at a single stroke. 

The grey fawn sprang from her shady glen, 

But I hurried her down to my gloomy den. 

The Chippewa came with his light canoe 

And away to my yawning gulf he flew; 

I bore him along on my rapid wing, 

And a grave he found in my whirling spring. 
Chill winter came with his spangled vest, 

And a glittering plume for my emerald crest, 

And to garnish my brow with his snowy wreath; 
But I toss’d it aside with my wondrous breath. 
The voyager came from you sea-girt isle, 

To claim for bis monarch the red-man soil, 

He stood in awe on yon ledge of grey, 

And beheld the white foam of my billows play. 
And the haughty noble’s spirit bow’d, 

As he watch’d the glare of my fleecy clond, 

With silent dread, and aghast with fear, 

The Norman too, gazed on my swilt career, 

I saw the young nation when threatened with gloom, 
And freedom’s bright genius consigned to the tomb. 
The war cry rang on my desert shore, 

And the green turf drank of the ertinson gore, 
But for battle’s din, or warrtor’s call, 

The dying shriek, or the whizzing ball, 

L hushed not my voice with right supreme, 
Ooward | fled with my fearful stream. 

Then with gladness I saw the carnage cease, 

And the struggling armies repo-e in peace ; 

I saw the proud eagle of Liberty soar, 

And I hail’d Columbia’s stripes with with my roar. 
But I list no more to the chieftain’s yell, 

Or sound of the Indian girl’s farewell ; 

They have turned away from the spoiler’s face, 
Or wander a stricken and lonely race, 

The rattling wheel, and the woodman’s stroke, 
And noise of the forge, on the distance hath broke, 
The oarsman practiced with skill and care, 

On my limpid bosom in safety | bear, 

And the graceful barque, or the tiny boat, 

Below on my azure surface float, 

The traveller hath fled from the noontide beam. 
To a place of repose near my cooling stream, 

And he from the sultry south hath sought, 

A summer retreat near my zephy rerot 

In yonder green nook by the wooody glade, 
Whisper soft tones of some fair hair’d maid. 
Where the wolf built her nest, and the panther her Jair, 
Tall forms now recline with a martial air. 

From the leafy bower of yon shadowy haunt, 

Go the holy prayer, and the anthems chaunt, 

On the giddy top of that beetling height, 

The hamlet smiles in his robe of white. 

Where those daring islets have reared their head, 
Earth’s princes have stoop’d to view my cascade. 
3ut no might can chain my impetuous course : 
Still onward Isweep with resistiess force, 

None dare approach to my perilous edge ; 

No strong one descend my precipice edge, 

In ceaseless strife, my armour I wield; 

Death as my weapon, destruction my shield; 
Invested with greatness, and born from on high, 
The pomp, and the art of man to defy. 

In glorious splendor, unshackled I stand, 

The sign of Jehovah’s Omnipotent hand! 





Buffalo, August, M. B. 


(For the Northern Light.] 
THE PANTHEON OF ROME, 





{From the French of M. Duraty.] 





BY W. H. GRANT. 

I devoted yesterday afternoon to seeking in modern 
Rome, the most interesting remains of the ancient 
city,—those which the hand of time, the ravages of 
barbarians, and the flames of fanaticism have spared, 
for they have respected nothing’. 

How little indeed remains entire of this once vast 
and renowned city ! 

The Pantheon and Coliseum are the two principal 
ruins, mutilated however, and degraded, but even in 
this condition, preserving in an astonishing degree, 
a distinctness of feature, a grandeur of appearance, 
and an air so truly Roman, that the beholder is vi- 
vidly reminded of their past history and distinguish- 
ed origin. 

I directed at first my steps to the Pantheon, conse- 
crated by Agrippa to all the gods, and afterwards, 
by one of the popes, (1 do not recollect which, ) to 
all the saints. 

Itis this dedication of the pope, which has preserv- 
ed the Pantheon from the general pillage which 
most of the other temples have suffered. — 

It has been stripped of all that rendered it magni- 
ficent; but it retains everything that made it really 
grand. It has lost its marble, its porphyry, its ala- 
baster, and its bronze; but it retains its dome, its 
peristyle, and its columns. 

What a magnificent peristyle! Your attention is 
first arrested by the eight Corinthian columns upon 
which rests the pediment of this immortal monument. 
These columns are beautiful for the harmony of their 
most perfect proportions, and the exquisite style of 
workmanship, besides having received additional 
and inimitable embellishments, by the softening 
influences of time through the space of twenty cen- 
turies. 

The eye is never tired in mounting with them in 
the air, and in descending again with them to the 
earth. 

The effect upon the beholder is heightened by a 
pleasing illusion (to me irrisistible,) which invests 
them with an air of life and animation. 

They present an elegant proportion, a noble sta- 
ture, and a majestic head, around which the acan- 
thus agreeably displays its crown of leaves, so beau- 
tiful and pliant at all times; and this crown like that 
upon the brows of royalty, @eems to set off and em- 
bellish the august head, and to disguise with its im- 
posing brilliancy the immense burden resting up- 
on it. 

The architectural acquirements which could cre- 
ate such monuments deserve well a place among the 
fine arts! : 

It is like a harmonious concert, presented by the 
venius of architecture to the eye. 

The purity of forms is to the eye, what the purity 
of sounds is to the ear. 

What conception more simple and grand at once 
than this pediment and its eight columns ! 

The imagination is seized and enchained as if 
dwelling upon the beautiful poem of Corneille. 

It was not by a jumble of confused and ill-assort- 
ed impressions that the Greeks sought to interest, to 
move and to soften the feelings; nor did they make 
use of them singly, but they chose with discrimina- 
tion, they repeated them several times, and modified 
them by every variety of combination, and by all 
the fugitive and imperceptible shades of gradation 
and dégradation of which they were susceptible. 

By these means they were enabled to satisfy two 
of the singular caprices of the imagination; the sloth- 
ful and indolent, which is content to linger upon a 
single beauty, and the eager and avaricious, which 
seeks in the tasteful combination of the mass, a feast 
of new and varied emotions. 

One finds among the works of the Greeks, in their 
architecture, their sculpture, their paintings, their 
eloquence, and their poetry, and also in the chaste 
and delicate attire of their females, the system of 
beau ideal constantly realized. 

There exists indeed, not merely the especial beau 
ideal, but a poetical principle which pervades and 
harmonizes all their conceptions; and which whether 
applied in reference to sounds, colors, or forms, or 
again to all their complicated and astonishing combi- 
nations, has the same mysterious power of composing 
the beautiful. 

The Greeks were happy in falling in with this 
graceful system of imagery, the very essence of all 
the fine arts; it was the application of this which 
constituted all their chefs-d’@uvre. 

The moderns have not enjoyed the same advantage, 
inasmuch, as after all the time they have devoted to 





the study of the fine arts, and in following in the 
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footsteps of the Greeks, they have never taken three 
successive steps without stumbling or losing their 
way. 

‘This was the fate of Bernin and Boromini, who by 
the side of monuments of the best taste, have erect- 
ed others of a taste so depraved and ridiculous. Be- 
sides, compare the Greek artists with the most of 
modern ones. 

The Greeks were all more or less initiated in phi- 
losophy, in poetry, and in eloquence; it was this 
knowledge which gave efficiency in their hands to 
the chisel, the pencil and the pen, and not their ne- 
cessities. 

They chose among the different instruments, those 
which were best adapted to their genius and talents. 
Frequently they employed them all by turns. The 
fine arts were to them but as the different dialects of 
a particular language—a language consecrated to 
the beautiful. They were skilled in expressing it | 
with all the eleganée and refinement which charac- | 
terises the poetry of Gessner and Haller in the Ger- 
man. 

I have thrown here without order or arrangement, 
all the ideas that were suggested yesterday by a con- 
templation of the Pantheon. 

In considering with what economy and modera- 
tion this structure is ornamented, I have discovered 
what the Greeks imagined, and with much reason; 
that the ornaments themselves are not without their 
use, when they are made to decorate the surface and 
the extremities of the necessary parts; that the basis, 
in a word, of all ornaments should be their utility. 
They are besides, a source of lively pleasure; one is 
astonished that anything so necessary, should at the 
same time be so agreeable. 

Jam now tired in contemplating in my imagina- 
gination this beautiful peristyle. All these stones 
were in rough masses inthe quarry; they were de- 
tiched, shapened and removed, and thrown here, and 
the idle multitude thronging by gazed with careless 
eye upon the scene; but the wenius arrives, it seizes 
upon them, it fits, it orders and disposes them, and 
they are here at length elevated in the air; the tri- 
umph of the architect its complete, and the gran- 
deur of the achievement fills the mind with emo- 
tions of respect and admiration which at once as- 
tonish and charm. 

It is thus in the construction of music. By the 
harmonious combination of the isolated accents of 
the human voice, are composed those admirable airs 
which stir up the fountains of the heart, excite the 
sympathies and soothe the fiercer impulses of our na- 
tures, and impress upon the soul that indelible sen- 
sation which is retain@@ and cherished long after 
the melody has ceased. 

That sombre shade which time has cast over the 
Pantheon, is far more valuable than the dazzling 
glitter of the marble which formerly decorated it. 

We can pardon the mischiefs of time, in stealing 
insensibly from these graceful columns, something 
of their surface; it has stamped in the place the seal 
of years, and contributed a magnificence in no oth- 
er way attainable. 

ul we cannot pardon the folly of Bernin, who 
has erected those two stupid columns, between the 
peristyle and the rotunda. : 

The entrance to the rotunda is well deserving of 
the Pantheon. It may well be the portal through 
which is poured without cessation the floods of na- 
tions, which all the curiosity and superstition of the 
world constantly urges here. 

As IT gradually advanced to the temple, my ima- 
gination presented more forcibly the group of all 
the gods; but Ihave entered. . . . The gods are no 
more. .. . The Pantheon is deserted. 

It was here that the universal cause was represent- 
ed, entire an perfect, in the collection of the va- 
rious influences, allegorized, personified, and desig- 
nated eods. 

From a single cause those influences became real 
beings, from beings they became gods, and after 
gods they became men, after men, monsters, and at 
length, when the false philosophy of the pagans had 
been discarded for the truths of Christianity, these 
monsters became phantoms. 

What chanves have since here taken place. Where 
Venus was once adored, is now worshipped the 
Virgin. Where Jupiter formerly brandished his 
thunderbolts, is now seen the Saviour upon the cross. 

The design of the Pantheon is simple and grand. 
Its form is circular and pleasing. A vast dome 
arches majestically the enclosure. But for what pur- 
pose are all those pompons of gold and marble? It 
is difficult to determine who has done the most injury 
to this monument, the barbarians who plundered, or 
the pope who has adorned it. 


This then is the Pantheon which was the admira- 
tion of the Romans; yet it did not astonish the mind 
of Michael Angelo! The Pantheon, which was a 


herculian energies of his mind. ‘‘ You admire” 
said he to the people, ‘‘ the Pantheon, and are aston- 
ished that the earth is able to support it; I will build 
in the air.”? The church of St. Peter is an example 
of his extraordinary genius. He had the mind to 
conceive, and the hand to execute. 
What a depravity of taste has been displayed by 
the moderns in whitening the dome of the Pan- | 
theon ! That unearthly color,—to whiten an ancient | 
edifice is in worse taste than to blacken a modern 
one! And yetit was pope Benoit XIV. who caused 
the Pantheon to be desecrated by this incomparable 
absurdity. 
J leave to others the task of computing the deco- 
rations, the marble, the porphyry, and the granite 
which enrich the interior of the Pantheon. It pos- 
sesses a treasure far more precious, the ashes of Ra- 
phael. Carto Marata has erected to Raphael a tomb 
which in the time of Agrippa was used for the pur- 
pose of analtar. He died, this great man in 1520. 
Ile wasaged 37 years. Approach his tomb and read, 
Mle est Raphael, timuit quo sospite vinet 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori. 
Cardinal Bembo, in paying this tribute to his 
memory, has failed in touching the feelings in the 
most brief and impressive manner. Why did he not 
confine it tothe words, /fic est Raphael! Raphael is 
here! J have been this morning to visit the paint- 
ings of Raphael. Ah! when wecome to look upon 
the works of a great man, it is something still more 
impressive than his tomb ! 
Poughkeepsie, 1842. 


General Intelligence. 


SECOND ANNUAL 
sl 


MEETING CF THE YOUNG MEN’S 
Pi ASSOCIATION. 





The Association met, pursuant to adjournment, 
on the 4th day of August, 1842, at Auburn, at 12 M. 

‘The meeting was called to order by the President, 
Henry O’Retmry, Esq. 

‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
adopted. 

On motion, Mr. S. D. Hungerford, of Watertown, 
was appointed assistant Secretary of the meeting. 

‘The credentials of delegates were then received, 
and it appeared that the following gentlemen were 
duly authorised members of this association. 

Albany—Walter R. Bush, James M. French, 
George J. Steele, Spencer S. Benedict, Charles Van 
Zandt, David Newland, Jr. Wm. D. Burhans, Isaac 
L. Lyons, Justus Ff. Taylor, Arthur C. Southwick. 

Muburn—David Wrieht, Wm. Hopkins, Wim. 
fosgate, P. Hamilton Myres. : 

Aurora—Salem Town, Alexander Town, Henr; 
Morgan. 

Adelphi Society of Penn- Yan—W. C. Parsons. 

Berean Institute, City of N. Y.—M. J. Sinith. 

Dansville—John Niles Hubbard. 

Geneva—James Gillespie, John M. Bradford, Jas. 
C. Brown. 

Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima—M. Baunis- 
ter, K. P. Jarvis. 

Hudson—P. S. Wynkoop. 

Kingston—James M. Cooper. 

Liverpool—Patrick 1. Agan, Nathaniel King, Jr. 

Lockporl—h. U1. Stevens. 

Moravia—L. O. Aikin, W. Wade. 

N.Y. Metropolitan Association.—M. J. Smith. 

Palmyra—Thomas C. Miller. 

Penn-Yan Y. M. A.—John L. Lewis, Alfred 
Reed, Wm. 5. Briggs. 

Rochester—Henry O. Reilly, M. B. Bateman, P. 
B. Hamilton. 

Scheneclady—T. R. Van Ingen, John Bt. Clute. 

Sianeateles—Mr. Brace. 

Seneca Fulls—Josiah T Miller, Dexter C. Bloo- 
mer, William H. Seely, Edward Bayard. 

Syracuse—Geo. B. Walter, M. V. B. Burt, Jas- 
per Smith, 








On motion of Mr. Van Ingen of Schenectady, 

Resolved, That the President upon his own, and 
the suggestion of any of the delegates in attendance, 
be requested to invite the clergy and any distinguish- 
ed strangers present at the place of holding this con- 
vention, to take seats upon the floor of the convention 
during its sitting, and that it be the duty of the Se- 
cretary to inform such persons of such invitation. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, of Geneva, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
to prepare business for this association to report at 
the afternoon session. 

The following gentlemen were appointed such 
committee—Messrs. Benedict of Albany, Wright of 
Auburn, Bradford of Geneva, Van Ingen of Sche- 
nectady, Burt of Syracuse. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to select a reader of the ode, and to make arrange- 
ments for the place of meeting for the purpose of 
hearing the addresses. 

Messrs. Hopkins of Syracuse, French of Albany, 
and Miller of Seneca Falls, were appointed such 
committee, 

On motion, the association adjourned to meet at 
3 P.M. 


Thursday, 3 P. M. 
The asséciation met pursuant to adjournment. 
The following letter from His Excellency Wm. H. 
Seward, was read by the Secretary: 


Albany, August 2d, 1842. 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 30th ultimo, inviting 
me to attend the Convention of delegates from the 
various Young Men’s Literary Associations in the 
State, to be held at Auburn on the 4th and 5th Au- 
gust inst. was received last evening. I have until 
now, indulged a hope that I might gratify the strong 
wish I have indulged to be present on that interest- 
ing occasion, but my engagements here compel me 
to relinquish the purpose. 

It remains for me only to tender to you my con- 
gratulations upon an occurrence so auspicious to 
literature and social improvement, as a combination 
of the efforts of the young men of the State will ne- 
cessarily prove, and with gratefulness for your kind 
remembrance, subscribe myself 

Your humble servant, 
Wittiam H. Sewarp. 

Hf. O. Reilly, Esq. President. 


The report of the committee appointed at the last 
annual meeting, to procure an act of incorporation 
for the State Association, from the legislature of this 
state, was presented by Mr. Southwiek of Albany. 

Un motion, the act which was reported and passed 
the House of Assembly, was read. 

On motion, the report of the committee to precure 
an act of incorporation, was referred back to the 
same Committee with instructions to persevere in the 
ame object and to procure from the next legisla- 
ture, the passage of such act. 

Prof. Potter, of Schenectady, presented a report 
from the committee appointed at the last annual 
ineeting, to prepare and recommend a catalogue of 
five hundred books, deemed le and proper for 
the libraries of the local assoc ns. 

On motion, the report of the committee was adopt- 
ed, and its publication in the proceedings of this 
meeting ordered, 

‘The report was as follows: 

“The Committee appointed at the last annual 
meeting of the Young Men’s State Association, to 
prepare a catalogue of five hundred volumes suita- 
ble for the libraries of Young Men’s Associations, 
beg leave to report: 

That a list has been prepared, amounting in all, to 
something more than five hundred volumes, and com- 
prising valuable standard works in the various de- 
partments of literature and science. ‘To facilitate the 
use of this catalogue as a guide in selecting and pur- 





Clica—Henry I. Williams, S. II. Stafford, Chas. 
IH. Doolitile, Anson Little. 

Waterlown—G. R. Fairbanks, S. D. Wuneerford. 

Wuashinglon Association of Penn- Yan—H. B. 
JZennet, J. S. Quillet, L. T. Tremen, W. D. Squires. 

On motion of David Wright, of Auburn, 

Resolved, That the respective clergymen residing 
in the village of Auburn, having congregations un- 
der their charge, be requested to take seats with the 
Association. 

Resolved, That the Rev. M. Mattoon, of the vil- 
lage of Aurora, be requested to take a seat with 
the Association. 

Resolved, That Mr. Thompson, of Nantucket, in 
the State of Massachusetts, who is now present, be 
requested to take a seat with the Association; and 
that Julge Conkling of Auburn, be also requested 
to take a seat in the Association. 





conception of the Augustan age, did not daunt the 


chasing books, it is presented in two distinet forms; 
jin the one, the books are arranged in alphabetical 
jorder, so that when any book is pressed on the at- 
jtention of a purchasing Committee, they can ascer- 
tain instantly by reference to this list, whether such 
work is included among those recommended by the 
| State Association. Inthe other catalogue, the same 
‘books are classified according to the subjects of 
| which they treat, and the books in each class or de- 
partment are numbered according to their supposed 
jrefative value. ‘To make choice from the immense 
number of books issuing from the press or stored away 
lon the shelves of our booksellers, of such as are best 
| alapted to the use of young men, and of that large 
lclass of readers who are accustomed to resort to the 
\libraries of young men’s associations, is a task of 
great difficulty. The committee have bestowed much 
peg upon the proper discharge of their duty, but 
they can hardly profess themselves satisfied with the 
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result of their labors. If not satisfied themselves they 
can entertain little hope that their recommendations 
will give entire satisfaction to others. It is proper to 
observe, that in collecting books for such a purpose, 
regard must be paid to other considerations as well 
as to intrinsic merit. It must be remembered that 
the associations are composed of young persons, ma- 
ny of whom have not yet imbibed a taste for reading, 
and whose imperfectly cultivated minds can be 
awakened and directed aright only by works that 
come home directly to their business and bosoms, 
and are of the most simple and elementary character. 
It must be considered also, that there is great di- 
versity in the original bent and constitution of minds, 
and that, in order to render a library the instrument 
of awakening and maturing the collective talent and 
energy of a town, it should contain books adapted 
to every variety of original and innocent taste as 
well as to every degree of cultivation. It is worthy 
of remark again that the pecuniary means of many 
of the associations must continue to be limited, and 
that funds ought therefore, always to be so expended 
as to give the greatest possible amount of useful 
reading. 

Under the influence of these and other considera- 
tions the committee were induced to adopt the fol- 
lowing as principles which should regulate them in 
deciding between the conflicting claims of different 
authors—they would respectfully present them to the 
convention as rules which might be profitably ob- 
served by the committees of the several associations 
who may be charged with the responsible office of 
purchasing works for their respective libraries, and 
which would be likely to secure such observance if 
sanctioned by the approval and special recommen- 
dation of this association : 

Ist. Until a library contains at least 500 volumes, 
no money should be expended in the purchase of 
books in any foreign language. 

2d. Where of two works, otherwise equal in merit, 
one only can be purchased, preference should usual- 
ly be given to that which has been republished in the 
United States, since that will be the cheapest. 

31. Some regard should be paid to the mechanical 
execution of books; a volume printed on good paper, 
in open fair type, and with substantial binding, being 
more likely to be read, less liable to be abused, and 
better calculated to cultivate a taste for neatness and 
elegance. 

4th. Where a work can be purchased in the form 
of one or several volumes, the latter should be pre- 
ferred, as conducing to the circulation of it, ena- 
bling several readers to be employed upon it at the 
same time. 

5th. Works of mere fiction should be excluded. 

6th. The greatest care should be taken to exclude 
works of a licentious cast or of immoral tendency. 

7th. Native should be preferred to foreign authors. 

8th. Works of established reputation should al- 
ways be selected in preference to those of a more 
recent and ephemeral character. ‘The popularity 
of many books is exceedingly short lived. 

9th. Books calculated to seize upon the attention 
and quicken the mental activity of the young should 
be multiplied ; hence the * alue of Travels, Vuyages, 
Biography, &c. 

10th. Books should be preferred which are calcu- 
lated to cultivate vigor of thought and purity and 
elevance of taste. Hence the value of standard 
classics of our own language, as compared with the 
ordinary publications of the day 

Jith. Whenever controversial works are admitted, 
both sides should be allowed to speak through their 
ablest representatives. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Atonzo PortTer, 
Amos Dean, 
Francis Dwienr. 

Upon the sugestion of the chairman of that com- 
mittee, the subject was recommitted to the same 
committee, in order that they might make a full re- 
port at some future time. 

The association was bricfly addressed upon the 
subject of selection of books for libraries, by Prof. 
Potter and H. O’ Reilly, Esq. and on motion of Prof. 
Potter, the following preamble and resolutions adopt- 
ed :— 

Wuereas, Libraries for young men’s associa- 
tions, school districts, &c. are most important instru- 
ments for the education and improvement of our 
people, and Whereas, the persons immediately 
charged with the duty of selecting books often find 
itextremely difficult to make judicious selections 
which will be satisfactory to their employers, there- 

fore, ; 
_ Resolved, That in the estimation of this associa- 
tion it is highly desirable that a small volume of the 
size of one of the volumes of the school district li- 
brary, be prepared under the supervision of this as- 
sociation, to contain a course of reading, bibliogra- 


phical notices of books in different depaitments of 
learning, and catalogues of libraries both large and 
small for the use of young men’s associations, school 
district libraries, private persons, &c. &c. 

On motion of Mr. French of Albany, 

Resolved, That Messrs. Alonzo Potter, Amos 
Dean and Francis Dwight, be a committee to see 
whether arrangements can be made for the publica- 
tion of such a volume, and be a committee to prepare 
the same. 

Mr. Hopkins of Auburn, from the committee of 
arrangements, presented a programme of the pro- 
ceedings to take place at the church this evening, 
which was accepted. 

Mr. Benedict of Albany, from the committee on 
business, presented the report of that committee 
which was laid on the table. 

The recommendation of the business committee 
in regard to an amendment of Art. 6th of the con- 
stitution was adopted, so that the said article now 
reads follows : 

An annual address shall be delivered by the Pre- 
sident at the opening of cach annual meeting, and 
it shall be his duty at the opening of each meeting 
to lay before the association such business as he may 
deem proper for its action. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the association proceed to ballot 
for officers for the ensuing year, at the opening of 
the session in the morning, and that five permanent 
members be chosen at the same time. 

On motion, and by recommendation of the busi- 
ness committee, it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by re 





association to procure individuals to lecture before 
the different local associations at such times, and 


Messrs. Bush of Albany, and Parsons of Penn- 
Yan, were appointed by the President, Tellers. 

The following gentlemen were declared unani- 
mously elected to the respective offices : 

Artuur C. Sournwick, President, Albany; 
Cuarves H. Doorirrrye, Ist Vice-President, 
Utica; Josprpn Munuin, 2d V. P. Watertown; 
Jonn Bt. CLure, Cor. Sec’y, Schenectady; P. 
Hamitton Myers, Rec. Sec’y, Auburn; Ep- 
munD Dwieur, Treasurer, Geneva. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously cho- 
sen permanent members of the association. 

Henry R. SeL_pen, Clarkson, Monroe; Gro. 
W. Cuin ton, Buffalo; Horace Gree.ry, New- 
York; James Watson WILLIAMS, Utica; Joun 
A. Dix, Albany. 

Mr. O’ Reilly, begged leave on account of indis- 
position, to retire from the chair. 

Mr. Southwick of Albany, the President elect, 
therefore took the chair, and returned thanks to the 
association for the honor conferred upon him. 

On motion of Mr. Brown of Genesee, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the association be ten- 
dered to the officers of the last year for the able and 
efficient manner in which they have fulfilled the du- 
lies of their respective offices. 

Mr. Fairbanks of Watertown, submitted to the as- 
sociation a plan for organizing departments of scien- 
lific observation, and the appointment of gentlemen, 
who from their character, standing, or pursuits would 
be best adapted thereto, who should furnish annually 
lectures or dissertations on the subject connected 
with their departments, which should be published 
by the association. 

On motion, a committee of three was appointed to 
fake the subject into consideration, and to report 


upon such subjects, and upon such terms as may be} thereon at the present meeting. The President ap- 
mutually agreed upon between the committee here-} pointed Messrs. Fairbanks, Tillman, and Lewis such 
by appointed, and the executive or other proper | committee, and on motion, Mr. O’ Reilly was added 
committee of the several local associations and the} to the committee. 
individual lecturers, such Committee to be located, | Mr. O’Reilly offered several resolutions which 
three at the city of Albany, and two in the city of | were referred to same committee. 
Schenectady; and the members of the several local| Mr. Stafford of Utica, presented a report upon the 
associations are hereby requested to furnish said Com- | subject of the plan proposed by Mr. Miller, at the 
mittee with the names and places of residence of | last annual mecting, relative to debating socicties, 
such persons as lecturers, as they may deem proper. | and also read suggestions in regard thereto by Mr. 
Messrs. French, Dr. J. H. Armsby and Bush of | Miller of Utica. ‘ 


Albany, and John Bt. Clute and T. ‘R. Van Inzen | 


such Committee. 


committee, it was 
Resolved, That the different local associations be 


of Schenectaly, were appointed by the en 


On motion, on the recommendation of the business | 


‘The report and suggestions were, 
on motion, referred to the last committee. 

On motion of Mr. J. Bt. Clute, 

Resolved, That the delewates in attendance from 


the several associations be constituted a committee 
jon donations and subscriptions for creating a perma - 
|nent fund to be used by the state association in pro- 


requested to report at their next annual meeting, | curing lecturers and theif Bervices before the local 
their state and condition, embracing among other | associations, and that onthe receipt of such dona- 


volumes in their libraries accompanied with a cata-| the same to the local associations through the organ 


. | . . . . 
thines, the namber of their members, number of|tions the treasurer be instructed to give notice of 


lowue thereof, a list of their minerals and other curi 


numbers, abilities, &c. the names of the individuals | 
who have lectured before them during the year, the | 
subjects upon which, and the number of lectures 
given by each, and such other information, as the | 
local associations may deem proper, and the time of | 
their several organizations. 

On motion of Mr. Van Ingen of Schenectady, 

Resolved, That the local associations be requested | 
to appoint delegates to this as-ocialion previous to | 
the 10th day of July in each year. 

On motion of Mr. S. D. Tillman, of Seneca Falls, | 

Resolved, That the President, first Vice-President, | 
and corresponding Secretary, for the ensuing year, | 
be authorized to invite at least three gentlemen to 
address the association at ifs next annual meeting. | 

Mr. Parsons of Penn-Yan, intioduced a resolu- | 
lion approving the plan of an international copy 
right law, which after discussion, was withdrawn by 
the mover. 

The association adjourned to half past '7 P. M.to 
hear the address of Prof. Potter, at the Ist Presby- 
terian church, and tomeet at 9 A. M. on the ensuing | 
day, for the transaction of business. 

+ 
Thursday, 75 P.M. | 

The members of the association formed in pro- | 
cession atthe American Hotel, and proceeded to the 
Ist Presbyterian church, where the following order | 
of exercises took place 

lst, Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Lathrop; 2d, Singing 
by the choir; 3d, Address by Alonzo Potter D. D 5} 
4th, Poem by W. H. C. Hosmer, read by Mr. Louns 
bery; 5th Singing by the choir; 6th, Benediction by 
Rev. Mr. Croswell. 


Friday, Mug. 5,9 4. M. 
The association resumed its sitting pursuant to ad- 
journment. 
The election of officers for the ensuing year was 
called up and the association proceeded to such 





election. 


ft . : oe 
osities, Whether they are increasing or decreasing in | 


of the state association. 

On motion of Mr. Wright of Auburn, 

Resolved, That John A. Dix, Esq. be and he is 
hereby requested to prepare for the purpose of report- 
ing at the next annual meeting, a concise history of 
the rise, progress, and present condition of the com- 
mon schools of this state. 

On motion of Mr. Parsons of Penn-Yan, 

Resolved, The we view with deep interest the in- 
creasing attention bestowed during the past year up- 
on the subject ofour common schools, one which we 


| regard as of vital interest to the welfare of our state 


and nation; and that those now actively engaged in 
promoting its interests, have our earnest sympathies 
and shall have our united support. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be 
tendered to the members of the Auburn Literary As- 
sociation for their kind and courteous reception and 
treatment of the members of this association. 

Resolved, Vhat the thanks of this association be 
tendered to the trustees and choir of the Ist Presby- 
terian church of Auburn, for the use of their church 
and their aid in the exercises of last evening. 

On motion of Mr. Bush of Albany, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be and 
they are hereby tendered to Prof. Potter and Vice 
Chancellor Whittlesey for their able and instructive 
and also to W. H. C. Hosmer for the 
elegant ode furnished by him; and that the Corres- 
ponding Secretary communicate this resolution to 
those gentlemen and request copies for publication 


addresses 


lin the Northern Light. 


On motion of Mr. Clute of Schenectady, 

Resolved, That we admire the ability with which 
the Northern Light has been conducted as an organ 
of the Young Men’s State Association, as an evi- 
dence of our admiration, we request each member 
of the state associations to become subscribers to its 
support, and use their influence to extend its circu- 
lation. 


On motion adjourned to 3 P. M. 
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RESIDENCE 
[From the New-York State Mechanic.] 
JEFFERSON’S HOUSE. 


The mansion house of this distinguished individu- 
al, at Monticello, was built and furnished in the days 
of his prosperity. In its dimensions and ornaments, 
it is such a one as became the character and fortune 
of the man. It stands upon an elliptic plain, formed 
by cutting down the apex of a mountain; and on the 
west, stretching away to the north and the south, it 
commands a view of the Blue Ridge for one hundred 
and fifty miles, and brings under the eye one of the 
boldest and most beautiful horizons in the world; 
while on the east it presents an extent of prospect 
bounded only by the spherical form of the earth, in 
which nature seems to sleep in eternal repose, as if to 
form one of the finest contrasts with the rude and 
rolling grandeur on the west. In the wide prospect, 
and scattered to the north and south, are several de- 
tached mountains, which contribute to animate and 
diversify the enchanting landscape; and among them | 
to the south, Willis’s mountain, which is interesting- 
ly depicted in his notes. 

Approaching the house on the east, the visitor in- 
stinctively pauses to cast around one thrilling glance 
upon this magnificent panorama; and then passes on! 
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OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, AT MONT 
to the vestibule, where if he had not been previously 
informed, he would immediately perceive that he 
was entering the house of no Common man. In the 
spacious and lofty hall which opens before him, he 
marks no tawdry and unmeaning ornaments; but be- | 
fore, on the right, on the left, all around, the eye is | 
struck and gratified with objects of science and taste, | 
so Classed and arranged as to produce their finest 
effect. On one side, specimens of sculpture set out 
in such order as to exhibit, at a coup dq@il, the his- 
torical progress of the art, from the first rude at- 
tempts of the aboriginies of our country, up to that 
exquisite and finished bust of the great patriot him 
self, from the master hand of Caracci. On the other 


side, the visitor sces displayed a vast collection of | 


Indian art, their paintings, weapous, ornaments and 
manufactures; on another, an array of the fossil pro 


ductions of our country, mineral and animal; the | 


polished remains of those colossal monsters that once 
trod our forests, and are no more; and a variewated 


display of the branching honors of those “ monarchs | 
of the waste;’’ that still people the wilds of the Ame- 


rican continent. 
From this hall he is ushered into a noble saloon, 


from which the glorious landscape of the west again | 


bursts upon his view; and which within is hung 





(From the New-York Evening Post.) 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTS AND ARTS OF CHINA. 





No climate is so perfectly identical with that of 
the United States as the climate of the Chinese em- 
pire. It lies, like our country, on the eastern side of 
a great continent; the configuration of its coast is 
like ours, stretching from the southwest to the north- 
east; it lies between the same parallels of latitude; 
its winters are cold and its summers hot, and as west- 
erly winds prevail most all over the globe, its pre- 
vailing winds blow from the interior, as in our own 
country, and subject the region to great vicissitudes 
of temperature. Of course the vegetable products 
of the Chinese empire, whatever they may be, are 
perfectly well suited to our own country in the same 
latitudes, and such of them as are worth introducing 
might be cultivated here with a perfect certainty of 
success. 

The March number of Hovey’s Magazine of Hor- 
ticulture, contains a letter from General Dearborn, 
of Massachusetts, in which he indicates several 
Chinese plants which he supposes might be advanta- 
geously introduced here. Among them is the tal- 
low-tree, or lat-choo, a large and beautiful tree, 
with brilliant leaves and pale blue blossoms, yielding 
an abundance of vegetable wax, for whichit is culti- 
vated by the Chinese throughout their country in 
large plantations. General Dearborn infers that the 
wax or tallow produced from this tree must be ex- 





ceedingly cheap, inasmuch as the Chinese use a pro- 
fusion of candles made from it, all classes of people 
using Janterns, with which they decorate the entran- 
ces of their houses. There is also the pa-la-shoo, or 
wax bush, a species of prim or privet which yields 
a vegetable wax. The camphor tree, a kind of lau- 
rel, is a beautiful evergreen, and grows in China as 
far north as thirty-four degrees of latitude. The oil 
tree yields an excellent oil, with which the timbers of 
vessels and boats are covered to prevent theirdecay. 
The rush vernix, or varnish tree, is a very valuable 
plant, yielding the famous varnish with which the 
lacquered articles of Japan and China are rendered 
so beautiful. 

General Dearborn very sensibly suggests that se- 
veral useful and ornamental arts are practised in 
China, which well deserve our attention, and that it 
is to be revretted that after the long intercourse 
which has existed between that nation and ours, no 
efforts have been made to transplant them hither. 


We copy that part of his letier which relates to this | 


subject: 
MASONRY. 


** Mr. Anderson represents the works of masonry 
as very superior to any to be found in Europe. The 


best bricks are as smooth, and have a polish like 


marble. They are sixteen inches long, eight wide, 
and two and a half thick, and are Jaid with so much 
care that the seams of mortarare as small as a thread, 
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| around with the finest productions of the pencil—his- 
| torical paintings of the most striking subjects from 
| all countries and all ages; the portraits of distin- 
guished men and patriots, both of Europe and Ame- 
rica, and medallions and engravings in endless pro- 
fusion. 

The house is a long building of moderate elevation, 

with a Grecian portico in front, and an octagonal 

| eupola. ‘The road by w ii is approached so 
winds round the mountai ake the ascent easy. 
Long terraces, about six e the ground, and 
forming three sides of a , Serve as a prome- 
nade in wood weather, and cover the office attached to 
the building. ‘These terraces are terminated by two 
small pavillions, to which the members of the fami- 
ly retired as places of study. 

A suite of rooms was appropriated by Mr. Jeffer- 
son to his own use. ‘These consisted of a library, 
bed-rooin, dressing-room, and a small apartment con- 
taining a work-bench anda large assortment of tools, 
where he used to seek exercise for his body and re- 
creation for his mind. In his library, one saw in eve- 
ry direction philosophical and mathematical instru- 
ments, nrineralogical specimens, and the like, which 
indicated the varied intellectual taste and pursuits of 
the proprietor. 









and so accurately are the bricks placed in each row, 
that the lines between them Jook as if drawn by a 
painter’s pencil. The bricks are of a dark ash or 
bluish color, and in many places they are black, 
|from the character of the clay of which they are 
made. 


HOUSE PAINTING. 


| *« This is done in a very superior manner, so that 
the paint appears with a gloss equal to that of Japan 
ware, and it not only preserves its color from fading, 
| but never suffers from exposure to the air, sun orrain. 
| This effect is produced by some ingredients mixed 
| with the paint, and not by an after varnish. 
| **The art of making such paints, or their impor- 
tation into this country, would be an immense ac- 
quisition, for there is no skill in painting, in Eu- 
rope or this country, either for the internal or ex- 
ternal walls of houses or other edifices. Our paints 
do not Jast a month without changing, and in two 
or three years are absolutely eflaced, when exposed 
The Egyptians and Greeks under- 
stood this art far better than the moderns, for the 
| paintings on the temples of the former, and their 
tombs, after a lap e of two.or thre thousand years, 
appear as fresh as if had been done within 
a week; and even on the external architectual stone 
ornaments of many of the most magnificent Grecian 
edfices, the paint is yet perfect. There is not, in 
| fact, a single art, which is of such universal impor- 
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| to the open air. 


the work 
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tance, where so little progress has been made; and | 
notwithstanding the discoveries of chemistry, and the 
brilliant pigments which are thus produced, still the 
mode of applying them so as to render them durable, 
is yet to be found out. It is a subject well worthy of | 
research and extensive experiment; and it is proba-| 
ble, if all the best kinds of paints were imported from | 
China, the mode in which they are prepared, as well 
as the ingredients, might be ascertained, and possi- 
bly the latter could be found in our own country; 
but if such should not be the case, it may be better 
to depend upon that nation for paints, than to use 
those which are not worth being applied, from their 
rapidly fading character, and want of durability, for | 
ornament, or the preservation of the wood to which 
they are applied. 

“ Excellent apples and pears were presented to the 
gentlemen of Lord Macartney’s embassy, in the north- 
ern provinces, as they passed down the canal from 
Pekin to Canton; and as the pear, from the number 
of kinds, and the length of time they are to be enjoy- 
ed, is the most valuable fruit of the largest portions 
of the United States, should not efforts be made to 
procure the Chinese varieties, as it is probable some | 
of them may be of a very superior character? 

‘©The Camellia japonica is extensively cultivated 
in the southern provinces of China, for the oil which | 
is obtained from its large seeds. Vast plantations 
were frequently seen on the hill sides and borders of 
the rivers and canals.’’ 





THE LEGISLATURE. 

Tur extra session of the legislature, which com- 
menced on the 16th of August, terminated on the 8th 
of September, having continued twenty-three days. 
The joint resolution of adjournment adopted at the 
annual session was designed to confine the business 
of the special session to the apportionment of repre- 
sentatives in congress. ‘The only instance, in which 
this design was departed from, was in the adoption 
of a joint resolution instructing the comptroller to 
postpone until May next the sale of the New-York 
and Erie rail-road, which had been advertised under 
the law loaning the company $3,000,000. The only 
three acts passed were, Ist, to divide the state into 
congress districts; 2nd, to correct a clerical error in 
a law passed at the annual session; and, 3rd, to pay 
the expenses of the special session. A series of 
joint resolutions was adopted protesting against 
the act of congres jne the apportionment of 
representatives, in the senators and request- 
ing the representa 1 this state in congress to 
usé their efforts to »a repeal of the law, and 
proposing an amendment to the constitution restrict- 
ing the powers of congress in respect to the election 
of senators and representatives. 








Literary Notices. 
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A Treatise on ALGeBpra—By G, R. Pere 
KiINS—J/lulchinson, Ulica, 1842.—The author is 
well known as an experienced and successful teach- 
er of practical mathematics, and may, therefore, be 
presumed to have carefully appreciated the wants of 
the student, and the deficiencies and redundancies 
existing in the elementary works in Common use in 
this country. From an examination of the arrange- 
ment and contents of his treatise, it is evident that 
he has endeavored to respond to these wants, and to 
assist in advancing the business of mathematical in- 
struction to a level with the collateral improvements 
of this teeming age, by the incorporation of such 
new discoveries and improved methods as promise 
to be most useful, and by the rejection of many ob- 


| levislature. 


dom from theoretical pretension, confining itself 


| almost exclusively to the practice or art of algebra; 


its omission of the indeterminate and diophantine 
analysis, and some other subjects which serve rather 
to hinder the student on his first course ; its exposi- 
tion of the general properties of equations; and its 
appropriation of the new methods of Sturm and 
Horner, which form the crowning operations of al- 
gebraic research. Ii. 


NaturRAL History or New-Yor«.—The 


_ Scientific survey of the state, in its great departments 


of zoology, botany, mineralogy, geology and palw- 
ontology, which was commenced in 1836, has recent- 
ly been brought to a close, and the results of the ex- 
amination are now in a course of publication. The 
Ist volume, a quarto of about 350 pages, with 33 
plates illustrating the zoology of the state, has come 
from the press. It is published by Thurlow Weed, 
printer to the state, at Albany, by authority of the 
The first 188 pages consist of a gene- 
ral introduction prepared by Gov. Seward, and con- 
taining a review of the progress of the state in its 
scientific, social, moral, intellectual and physical de- 
velopment. Portions of the materials were, as the 
governor states, furnished by citizens of the state at 
his request. Other portions were prepared wholly by 
himself, and in respect to the former, the merit of ar- 
ranging and combining them into a consistent whole, 
belongs to him. ‘The sketch is exceedingly gratify- 
ing in the evidence it furnishes of the distinguished 
part, which New-York has borne in the general ad- 
vancement of the age in its moral and physical con- 
dition, and it is highly creditable to itsauthor. The 
zoological portion of the work contained in this vo- 
lume has been executed by Dr. James Kk. DeKay, 
to whom the department of zoology was entrusted, 
with ability and good judgment. His scientific de- 
scriptions are concise, but orderly and lucid, his ar- 
rangement clear and comprehensive, and the brief 
popular accounts of some of the animals he de- 
scribes are interesting and instructive. Dr. DeKay 
has long been known to the scientific world for his 
critical knowledge of zoology; and the manner, in 
which he has performed the duty confided to him, 
fully sustains his reputation. 

The illustrations are, for the most part, well execu- 
ted, though to this testimonial of praise we ought to 
make a few exceptions. Its typographical charac- 
ter could not well be improved. On the whole, this 
first specimen of the great work which New-York 
has achieved—the most interesting to science, which 
she has ever undertaken—is highly creditable to all 
concerned. Of the geological portion of the work 
we may, and probably shall, speak more at length 
when the volumes containing it shall appear. In 
other parts of the world more minute examinations 
of particular districts have been made; but there ne- 
ver has been, we believe, so extensive a survey con- 
ducted inthe same systematic manner, with results 
so important to sctence. 

The collection of geological specimens at the old 
state hall in State street, Albany, now in process of 
arrangement, is well worth the attention of those, 
who take an interest in such subjects; and, indeed, 
it cannot fail to be a source of gratification to all 
who visit il. 

We will only add that the work now ina course of 
publication will be sold to such persons as shall 
make application for them at the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, as soon as two volumes are published, 
and that the second volume will soon be out of the 
press. 

ELvements or CHemistrry—by Ropertr 
Kane, M. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy to 
the Royal Dublin Society, &c. &e. (John William 
Draper, M. D. Professor of Chemistry in the Univer- 





solete processes and irrelevant subjects that encum- 
ber the pages of some alvebraical class books whose 
pepularity has now endured, we think, about Jong 
enough, In support of these assertions, we refer to 
the celebrated 7'heorem of Sturm, and Horner’s 
method of approximation, now for the first time con- 
jointly introduced into an American elementary trea- 
tise, and their application more fully detailed and 
clearly exposed than has yet been exhibited elsewhere. 
Without insisting upon the extraordinary nature of 
the discovery of Sturm, or its favorable reception 
and immediate introduction into every European 
treatise of note, it is sufficient to say that it hasbeen 
incorporated (in conjunction with the method of 
Horner, which forms its indispensable complement, ) 
by Prof. Rutherford, of the Royal Military Academy 
of Woolwich in England, in the new edition of Hut- 
ton’s Mathematics prepared by him for the use of 
that celebrated institution; a circumstance which is 
of itself a sufficient guaranty of its importance and 
usefulness, and an ample assurance that it merits the 
attention of the young mathematician. As distin- 
guishing traitsof the work, we may mention its free- 


sity of New-York, American editor,)—Harper & 
Brothers, New-York. We hail the re-publication of 
this work with sincere pleasure. It is denominated 
by Dr. Draper as undoubtedly the best text-book “ ex- 
tant in the English language, representing the present 
condition of chemical science.” The object of the 
work, as explained by the author, is to present to the 
student an account of the principles and facts of 
chemistry, and of its application to pharmacy, to 
medicine, and to the useful arts. Some valuable ad- 
ditions have been made by Dr. Draper. Examples 
of them will be found at pages 19, 41, and 175, in- 
serted in the body of the work in brackets. The 
American publisher has rendered an important 
service to the cause of science by the re-publication 
of this excellent work. 

Faeries or La Fontaine, illustrated by J. 
J.Granpvitte. Translated from the French, by 
Evizur Wrieut, jr.—2nd edition— Boston, pub- 
lished by Llizur Wright, jr. and Tappan § Den- 
net. New-York, Wm. A. Coleman, 1841. Thisis 
one of the most beautiful books which has issued 
from the American presss, and its intrinsic worth is 














not surpassed by the richness of the dress in which 
it has been clothed by the publishers. The transla- 
tor, who is strongly imbued with the true spirit of 
poesy, has had the art of transfusing into his work 


all the beauties of his original without the air of ° 


constraint which is usually worn by translations. 
We consider it decidedly the most successful effort 
of the day in transferring from one language to an- 
other the spirit as well as the true sentiment and im- 
agery of an original work, thus preserving, as it 
were its real identity. To persons of all ages this 
work will prove a source of inexhaustible enjoy- 
ment. 


Hore Lesire.—This beautiful American tale 
has been republished by the Messrs. Harpers. The 
renewed demand for it is equally creditable to the 
public taste, and to the merit of the work itself. 


Butwer’s Noveis—are ina course of re-pub- 
lication by the Messrs. Harpers, in a form which 
renders Ue accessible to persons of the most limi- 
ted means for indulging themselves in the literary 
luxuries of the day. Each novel is printed in a sin- 
gle volume of about 150 pages, in good type, at the 
remarkably low price of 25 cents. Pelham, the Dis- 
owned, and Devereux are now lying on our table. 


Ranpom Snots ann SouTHERN BREEZES— 
By Louis FirzGeratp Tasistro—Harper & 
Brothers, New-York. This book is written with no 
common talent. It is principally a description of 
society in the southern part of the United States. 
The style is good, much of the thought original, and 
its criticisms for the most part shrewd and sometimes 
caustic. It is decidedly above the level of books 
professing to give the results of the desultory obser- 
vations of their authors on men and manners. 


AHASUERUS, a Poem, by a Virginian. Harper 
& Brothers, New-York. This is a modest, unpre- 
tending little volume of some forty pages. The 
style of the author is certainly not graceful, but it 
has strength; and there is more originality of thought 
and expression in his “ first effort ??—for such he as- 
sures us it is—than is usually found in these early 
solicitations of the muse. With the devotion which 
she always exacts, he need not despair of her favor. 


MeANS AND EnDs, on SELF-TRAINING, by 
the author of Redwood, &c. Harper & Brothers, 
New-York. This is a second edition of one of those 
works, which have given the author so distinguished 
a rank, not only as a writer, but as a profound think- 
er. It is addressed by the author to her ‘ Young 
Countrywomen;”’ it should be read not only by 
them, but by her countrymen, of all ages. 





fic» A few sets of the first volume of the Northern 
Light can be had by early application at the office, 
No. 20 Market-sireet. 


7 Want of space prevented us from calling the attention of 
our scientific readers, to a new system of planetary motion, by 
Hiram Barber, in our last No. It will be seen by two articles 
in this No., thot it has not escaped notice. We leave the dis- 
cussion of this subjeet to better astronomers than ourselves, 
with the single remark, that from our knowledge of Judge Bar- 
ber’s persano! character, we are sure that his great object is 
the attainment of truth. 
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